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‘* Lying there in the 0 minlight his face looked worn and sad.”—p. 178. 


ESTHER WEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF.“ PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE.” 
—~o— 
CuarrerR XXIV.—Puitir’s Story. 

N this Sabbath morning Mary awoke'to more | side. For these last nights Mary had slept with 
hopeful tidings. With the morning, conscious- | Esther, so that both had risen together, and while 

ness had dawned on Martin; and Philip, faithfyl to | Mary passed into her husband’s room, and was left 
his promise, awoke Mary, and left her by her husband’s | there alone with him, Esther descended with Philip 
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into the little parlour. He had already given a 
whispered promise to stay with them and take some 


food before he went to rest. Mary had extorted the 
promise. He went and lay down on the sofa (Sarah 
had found a corner with the twins), and while 
Esther prepared the meal he fell asleep. The rest of 
the heusehold slept on, She carried up a cup of tea 
to her mother, who could not leave her kusband’s 
side—her husband, who seemed restored to her by 
the speaking look in his eyes, though he seemed too 
much exhausted to utter more than a few words at a 
time. He could understand the love in touch and 
word of hers, and that was joy for the present. 
could think ef nothing else. 

“You must wake him up,” she said to Esther, 
when she teld her that Philip was already asleep. 
“ He will rest better at home;” and then she turned 
away to catch one of those precious murmurs, 

Esther did not like to awake him. Lying there in 
the sunlight, his face looked worn and sad. As she 
stood hesitating she pronounced his name, half to | 
herself, It was his christian name —she had for- | 
gotten the other, if she had ever heard it. But 
soft as the sound was, he awoke, and met her eyes. 
She did not blush, though her eyes were swimming | 
with tenderness. He simply smiled, and passed his | 
hand over his brow, as one is apt to do when ex- 
hausted with thought. 

“T fell asleep quickly,” he said. 

“You are tired. How good you are,” she said. 

He seemed embarrassed by her little speech— 


uttered on the impulse of the moment; but he, 


laughed it off. 

“TI am only doing as I would be done by,” ue) 
said. “I hope some one more Christian than he | 
thinks himself would do the same for me.” 

They sat down tegether. To both the situation 
was new and strange, but everything during the 
past week had been new and strange to Esther. He 
felt it, however. 

“T am not accustomed to be waited on, you see,” 


he said, anticipating some little attention, for which | 


she begged pardon. 

“ Have you always lived alone?” she asked. 

“TI can scarcely remember the time when I did 
not. I have neither father nor mother, sister nor 
brother. I have a step-mother, if she is still living, 
but I can’t find her out, though I have tried. From 
her I ran away when I was quite a little chap, and 
picked up a living in the streets by doing odd jobs. 
I never begged, though I have been among beggars, 
and thieves, too,’ he added. 

‘And then ?”—she filled up the pause with un- 
conscious eagerness. 

“TI used to frequent the lanes about Cheapside, 


it was all right. When he came out and had seated 
himself in the trap, he flung me a shilling, saying, 





She | 


in a harsh enough tone, ‘What are you idling about 
the streets for? Can’t you get work P’ 

“T touched my cap, and said I would be glad to 
work at anything, and he seemed to believe me, for 
he said, ‘Jump up here, then;’ and off we drove to 
his works. 

“He was a great smith and engineer. 

“<«Want a boy?’ he said to the foreman of the 
works, when we dismounted in the yard. 

“«Very glad of a good’un, sir,’ I remember the 
man said, grinning; and I determined to be a good 
one; which I found consisted chiefly in the knocking 
about I was able tostand. Boy and man, I have 
never been off work there since, except when I was 
in the hospital.” 

“Have you been in the hospital?” she asked, her 
eyes questioning further. 

He was a man, and sympathy was sweet to him— 
as real sympathy cannot fail to be—and as rare as it 





"| in that condition. 


_ reader—out in the fields. 


was sweet. The warm tea, too, stimulated him, 
| after his night watch, and he went on freely and 
fluently. 
| “Yes; I got fever in an over-crowded lodging, 
{ where I had no business to be, only I was careless 
| of myself then, and I was taken to the hospital. 
| Nobody cared for me, and I cared for nobody, but I 
| didn’t want to die, for all that. I had no more 
religion than a pagan; there are whole workshops 
I think it’s because the religion 
|, preached to them is just—‘Save your own soul.’ 
| I Know now how good many men are who preach 
in this strain, and how much more they mean than 
| they are able to say, but they make us feel toward 
God as if he were a hard master, only that Christ has 
made good terms with him. Then the churches are 
| crowded with such fine folk, that a working man 
| feels put out when he goes for the first time, and 
_ he is treated-by the pew-openers as if he had no busi- 
| ness there. The chaplain was very anxious to make 
| me ready to die; but I did not find what he said 
| helping me to live. So I put it aside.” 
| “Then how was it that you came to live as you 
do now?” she asked; for this was what she wanted— 
| to penetrate to the heart of his experience, that she 
, might learn the secret of that fervent spirit which 
had so attracted her. 
“The getting better had something to do with it. 
I never had such delicious sensations. I could not 
help thinking of God, because everything seemed so 
good. I had a little money, which is more than 
many a one has, coming out of hospital. It was 
summer; and I did not. go to work for a week or two. 
, I enjoyed myself as I had never done before, with 
;@ lurst of innocent enjoyment. I went into the 


| Villages, and eat heartily all simple food, and drank 
and one day I held a gentleman’s horse for an hour 
at least—he had looked out once or.twice to see that | 


milk, as the doctor recommended me, and read—for 
I had learned to read, and had always been a 
I was so happy that I 
went to church, and there, for the first time, I 
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heard the word of life; that to be a Christian was | fond he was growing of the little girl. Now it was 
to have life, and to have it more abundantly—a | a pair of pretty painted cherries which he dangled 
life of the spirit, unselfish and self-sacrificing, the | before her and exchanged for a kiss; and now a full- 
spirit of Christ himself.” blown rose, which disappointed her by falling to 
“T am very selfish, to keep you talking while you | pieces the next moment, while the twin cherries 
ought to be resting,” she said. “But some day, | went on blooming all day, and were only eaten the 
perhaps, you will tell me what the preacher taught | last thing at night, shared with Master Johnny, 
you.” | whose good things had all perished long ago. 
“You can read it for yourself,’ he said. “Itis | It wasoftena wild, almost scared, face that looked 
a religion as unlike the outward religion of some | out from that white-curtained, rose-trellised window, 
as anything can well be: you will find it all in | into the sweet, bloomy, sunny garden, the. disorder 
the Sermon on the Mount. Thank God, it is not ; of the soul depicted on its every feature. Sarah 
so far from the heart of many a churchgoer. Now | Wiggett suddenly recognised that she was old, and 
I shall go away and sleep, though I was never hard, and haggard. She seemed to become repulsive, 
more awake in my life.’ And with another of his , even to herself, and could not believe in her hus- 
flashing smiles, which lit up his face as the sun does | band’s simple and sincere affection. She could not 
a grey limestone crag, he rose and left her. | believe in it, because she had done him wrong, and 
| that wrong lay in the background of her life—a deep, 
| black shadow, out of which a remorseless hand might 
CHAPTER XXV. | some time or other be stretched to clutch her. 
A DEFEATED LIFE. The shadow had already stirred, and she knew that 
Tue children were enjoying their holidays at Hurst, | the hand was there. And her soul had cried out in 
notwithstanding that they did not get on very well | its despair, facing the moving shadow, “Come near 
with the mistress of the establishment. She had me, and I willdie. I will die by my own hand, and 
been “rather cranky of late,” her husband said to | escape into the outer darkness.” Poor soul, on 
her, in mild remonstrance, whatever his phrase whom the pains of hell had taken hold. It would 
might mean. Though she had not opposed the | have made Timothy’s kind heart bleed to see her as 
coming of the children, she certainly had not | she tore the picture of herself and her first husband 
approved of the step, and had muttered something | in twain, and actually crumbled the glass and the 
to the effect that Timothy would always be running | thin plate of metal in her hands. When she had 
after Mary and her brats, now that he had found | done this, it calmed her, and she came down to the 
them. kitchen as if nothing had happened, and watched 
They, the children, did not trouble her much, | the fire consume the shattered fragments, never 
however. They were in the garden from morning | wincing at the cuts inflicted on her hands by the 
till night, giving more or less active superintendence | broken glass. 
to the various operations; browning their little | One afternoon, Tim and the children had been 
hands and faces in the sun, and eating enormous | driven in by a thunderstorm. They had been out 
quantities of ripe fruit, at least the boy did, for ; in the fields, and had had to run for it, which fur- 
little Mary was as dainty as a singing bird. She | nished the children with a great excitement. On the 
would follow Mr. Wiggett about, while her brother | way they passed Harry West, hastening in the direc- 
had attached himself to one of the lads about the | tion of Redhurst, and he had stopped a moment to 
place, and was gone a-field to the hay-carrying, to | speak to Mary. 
the imminent risk of life and limb. At first she was Mrs. Wiggett, from her window, saw them in the 
shy and silent, but ere long she was singing all her | lane. When they reached the house she was there 
street tunes to new and original songs about the | to meet them. With a fierce and restless glance 
flowers, and bees, and butterflies, asking endless | she called out to her husband, “I wonder you could 
questions concerning them between her songs. ; keep them children out. If the rain had come down 
In the house, with the gardener’s wife, she re- | as it has come this minute, they would have been 
mained shy and silent, as at first. She never came | drenched to the skin. And I wonder you would 
close to her, or asked her to do any little service for | speak to that insolent fellow.” 
her. It was always to Mr. Wiggett she went, and “How do you know he’s an insolent fellow? I’m 
he might be seen, with his big, brown hands, hope- | sure he never spoke to you in his life,” said her 
lessly knotting the string of a pinafore, or awkwardly | husband, smiling, and shaking off her ill-temper as 
tying a riband that had slipped over the elfin locks | a duck does water from its wings. 
it bound, and yet left free. And on this, muttering something which he could 
Mrs. Wiggett felt that the child held aloof from | not hear, Mrs. Wiggett went away, and honest 
her, and so she held aloof from the child. But | Timothy came to his old conclusion, that the mis- 
she often watched her at her play, by her husband’s | tress was a little cranky to-day. He was left alone 
side, and felt a pang of jealousy when she saw how | with the children in the parlour, and he might not 
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have found his task so easy as it was abroad in the 


fields, but that the roll of the thunder rather cowed | 
Master John, so that he was glad to sit close to Mr. | 


Wiggett’s feet, as his sister had already done. Mary 
was evidently pursuing some train of thought. At 
last, looking up in Mr. Wiggett’s face, she broke 


silence with the question, ‘ Does she like her other | 
| had passed away, and a lucid interval had occurred, 
| in which Mary had comforted her husband, and had 


husband more than you?” 
. Her listener was entirely at fault. 
* Who's she?” he asked, with a puzzled smile. 
“Mrs. Wiggett,” lisped Mary. 
“ didn’t know she had another husband.” 
“ Oh, but she has; and I think she must like him 


went to live with her other husband, for she wished 
she would go now, she looked so cross. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Timothy Wiggett loudly; 
“‘what put such a thing into your little head ?” 

“The gentleman with the gold chain said it,” 
answered Mary. 

“ You must never say it again,” said Mr. Wiggett, 


with a solemn tenderness, and even Mrs. Wiggett 
had a shade of the same in her last farewells, after a 
few whispered words that had passed between her 
husband and the stranger had been communicated 
to her. 

On the previous Sunday, Martin Potter’s fever had 
reached its low stage. The symptoms of excitement 


been comforted concerning him. Her terrible fear 


_ that he would never know her again was taken away, 


the anguish of parting in unkindness was removed, 


| And there was hope, too, thet the awful separation, 
best,” answered the child, the train of thought she | 
had been pursuing was, whether Mrs. Wiggett ever 


inevitable on one side or other, was to be indefinitely 
postponed. But at the end of the second week the 
doctor saw that the disease was rapidly approaching 


| a fatal termination, and thought it his duty to wara 


Mary of the truth. He did it gently as well as faith- 
fully, prepared for her burst of agony; for who is 
ever willing to give up hope? “He may become 


_sensible for a while before death,’ he said: and 


looking suddenly very serious, and he began ponder- | 
children should be absent when the last farewells 
“TI wonder if this young fellow knows anything | 


ing his wife’s look and words with grave uneasiness. 


about Ned Brown,’ he thought; “and if he has 
spoken to her, why has she not told me?” 

Thus little Mary had unconsciously planted, by 
her words—those winged seeds of good or ill— 


a great and dismal doubt in the heart of her | 
benefactor. 


From that day Timothy Wiggett began to watch 


his wife, till he became convinced in his own mind 


that something was wrong with her; but there was 
more delicacy within that broad-faced, ruddy-brown 
man than there is under many a fair skin and fault- 
less form, and he said nothing to force her con- 
fidence. If she could only have spoken to him of the 
terrible possibility—now turned probability—which 
threatened their peace, she would have been safe; 
safe, not from the thing itself, but from the terrors 
of her own conscience; safe in the generous nature 
of the man she had married, who would have shel- 


tered her, at any cost, from the consequences of her 
fault, if she had flung herself on his mercy; but she 


could not. “Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy.” 
seek it, seeing that they have no faith in its 
existence. 


The unmerciful cannot even | 


| faces of their elder brothers and sisters. 


Meantime Sunday came round again, the second | 


Sunday since the children had been with the Wig- 
getts, and then, to Mrs. Wiggett’s intense relief, they 
were recalled, 
came on foot, and with great drops beaded on his brow; 
but Timothy Wiggett caused his pony to be put into 
the wagonette in haste, and drove them to the sta- 
tion: and neither of them spoke a word to the chil- 
dren concerning the meaning of their sudden recall ; 
but they were peculiarly tender to them all the way, 


It was Philip who came for them— 


that was all the comfort he could bestow. 
And Mary could not bear that the youngest of her 


were spoken; that they should miss their father’s 
last looks, if nothing more, or that he should miss 
them from his side. So Philip, ever ready to give 
the help that was most desired, had given up his day 
to bring them back. 

Martin Potter lay prostrate and insensible, with 
extended arms, and with the peculiar, indescribable 
look of anguish on his countenance which marks the 
terrible disorder. A film seemed spread over tho 
eyes, which looked as though they saw not, and 
from time to time a low muttering escaped his lips, 
which Mary vainly tried to shape into articulate 
words. From time to time she administered wine 
and the cordials prescribed in the last stage of the 
fever. There was no more to be done. Every win- 
dow, and every door, too, was set open to catch tho 
slightest breeze, but the very- breath of heaven 
seemed to have departed. So passed the weary 
afternoon. 

Esther received the children from Philip’s hands, 
and remained with them in the parlour, waiting for a 
summons to their father’s death-bed. There was no 
need to keep them quiet; a great awe had fallen 
upon them—a fear of the shadow that sat upon the 
They crept 
close to one andther, settling at last beside Esther, 


| who encouraged them to lean upon her; and at last 





little Johnny fell asleep, and was lifted into the 
corner of the sofa. 

At length the cooler hours arrived. The grateful 
shadows fell—though they were only the shadows of 
houses. A light breeze swept through the opel 
house. They were called. 

Martin had opened his eyes from a brief slumber, 
and looked at Mary—a long, unclouded, but wistful 
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ook. And Mary had knelt down, and seized the 
hands, growing awfully chill to the touch, and 
covered them with kisses, crying, “ Oh, my husband ! 
my love! my love!” 

It needed no other words, if it needed even these, 
in the tone in which they were uttered, to tell Martin 
Potter that the end had come. He could only 


speak a few words at a time, and then in a 


whisper. 

“T’m done for, Mary,” were his first simple words, 
but full of an awful pathos, the acknowledgment of 
a defeated life. 

“Christ have mercy upon us!” moaned Mary on 
her knees. 

“ Amen,” whispered the dying man. 

“The children,” he murmured, after a pause. 

Mary had forgotten them in an agony of silent 
prayer. She rose, and went softly to the landing, 
“ Children,” ’ 

They sent the little ones first, last of all came 
Esther, the first-born. 

His wife gave him some wine, and Martin Potter 
roused himself. His children passed him, one by one, 


| them to leave the room. 





and then gathered in a group at the foot of the bed. 
Mary put his hand on the heads of the little ones, 
and bade them kiss him, but he said nothing. The 
elder ones knelt and kissed his hand, and one and all 
turned away weeping. Then Esther came forward 
and knelt, and he roused himself yet more. Hespoke 
still in a whisper, ‘‘ Forgive me, my girl, and be good 
to your mother,” were the words caught by Mary 
and Esther alone; and she, too, weeping, said, ‘I 
will.” 


It seemed to content him more than anything, 


| and Esther remained by the bedside. 


After another pause of exhaustion, “ Take them 


away,” he murmured. 


Mary thought it was the children, and signed for 
But he shook his head. 
She had misunderstood. “To another country,” he 
explained. 

He sank back heavily, still murmuring words 
which they strove to catch, but in vain. Then 
there was a long silence, broken only by stifled sobs, 
and Martin Potter lay dead in the midst of his days 

(To te continued.) 


CONSCIENCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THE EXPOSITORY PREACHER,” ETC, 


T is no unusual thing—irdeed, in this 
country it is very common—to hear of 
sums of money, both small and great, 
returned to the proper quarter, under 
the head of “conscience money.” Every- 

body knows what this means. A man finds out 
that, either through ignorance or inadvertency, or 
else by yielding to temptation, he has not paid the 
fall sum which, by the law of the land, he was 
required to pay in the form of taxes. His con- 
science is uneasy, and what does he do? Witha! 
manliness and integrity which commends itself 
greatly to every conscientious person, he calcu- 
lates the exact deficiency, and restores it punctually 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He pays tri- | 
bute “ for conscience’ sake.” 

I. What is the inward principle which inclined 
him to act thus, and which we call conscience ? 
We know perfectly that man was originally created 
in the image and likeness of God; and, in popular 
language, he is usually said to consist of two parts, 
a body and a soul. But it is more strictly correct, 
and certainly more truly scriptural, to speak of 
him as possessed of three constituent parts, that | 
'8 to say, body, soul, and spirit. The Dean of 
Centerbury, we think, has proved this by demon- 
stration. The body, with all its various organs, 
and members, and parts so fearfully and wonder: | 
fully made, was formed by the Almighty Creator 


‘to God, who gave it” (Eccles. xii. 7). 


out of the dust of the earth. The soul, or animal 
life, is that which we possess in common with every 
living creature wherein is the breath of life. But 
in addition to this natural body and animal life, 
there is a spirit in man—an immortal spirit, by 


| which he is mainly distinguished from every other 


living thing. The animal life of an inferior crea- 
ture, when once destroyed, is like water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up. But not 
so the immortal spirit of man; for as soon as the 
silver cord is loosed by which it has been bound 


' to its partner of clay, “Then shall the dust return 


to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
Whether 
we call it soul, or spirit, its imperishable nature is 
one of its grand and distinguishing peculiarities. 
“Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
wari, and the spirit of the beast that goeth down- 
ward to the earth” (Eccles. iii. 21)? Man only 
was made in the image of Him who lives for ever 
and ever. “For God created man to be immortal, 
and made him to be an image of his own eter- 
nity.” Of man only it is said, “The Lord God 
breathed into him the breath of life.’ Man only 
is capable of knowing God, and is possessed of 
a conscience, which encourages him when he 
does right, and accuses him when he does wrong. 
This is his highest, and noblest, and most ex- 
cellent part. No mere animal has a conscience. 
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Hence it is evident, hy the indulgence of “ fleshly 
lusts, which war against the soul,” and by every 
wilful and deliberate transgression, which wounds; 
and hurts, and threatens to destroy the conscience, 
men are doing all they can to assimilate them- 
selves to the beasts that perish. 

All the three parts of man were most mourn- 
fully affected by the Fall. The body, instead of 
being lifted up above its natural tendency to 
decay, was doomed to revert to its original dust. 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return”’ 
(Gen. iii. 19). The animal life, with all its desires 
and emotions, “through the envy of the devil” 
passed into 4 kind of living death. By grasping 
at the bait of sense, and following the inordinate 
craving of the flesh, in preference to the higher 
aspirations of the spirit, it became earthly and 
carnal; and “to be carnally minded is death” 
(Rom. viii. 6). Then, as to the immortal spirit, or 
the controlling conscience, with its quick and 
powerful property to acquit or condemn, it was 
not extinguished or destroyed, but it was most 
grievously wounded and enfeebled. Its remon- 
strances became too weak to oppose any effectual 
barrier to the mighty tide of sinful passion, or the 
powerful course of ungodly example. Man has 
been generally, in every age and in every place, 
not led by conscience, but misled by passion. Still, 
however, its warning voice has never been utterly 
silenced, nor its faithful testimony entirely sup- 
pressed. Even where it could not turn men from 
their sins, it constrained them to approve of right 
because it was right, though they did not practice 
it; and to disapprove of wrong, because it was 
wrong, though they continued to do it. It is only 
set right, and enabled to perform its office properly, 
when it is enlightened by the Word of truth and 
renovated by the Spirit of truth. If it come con- 
stantly to the light of the written Word, and care- 
fully cherish, and diligently follow the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit within, then, not till then, the 
conscience, as far as it is enlightened and sancti- 
fied, becomes a faithful monitor in all things, and it 
is at once both our highest duty and our sweetest 
privilege to submit to its authority as the vice- 
gerent of God, and to be faithful in all things to 
its dictates, studying every day to have a con- 
science void of offence, both towards God and 
towards man. 

IL. The just powers and lawful prerogatives of 
conscience should be well considered. Very mar- 
vellous, and yet, withal, very fitful are the powers 
with which it is invested. At one time it is ear- 
nestly gasping after truth and justice, and holi- 
ness and love; and we have a deep persuasion, 
which cannot be suppressed, that these are the 
things to be pursued above everything else. But, 


alas! sometimes for days and weeks, cr even for | 


months and years, it slumbers and sleeps, and lies 


in dormant inactivity, and a man neither hears its 
voice, nor feels its power, nor perceives it to stir, 
No sermons, however close; no providences, how. 
ever startling; nor any sufferings, however painful, 
can rouse it from sleep, and cause it to warn and 
admonish as it once did. But when the waking 
day comes (and sooner or later it must come) he 
finds, with surprise and terror, that his inward 
monitor was only asleep, and not dead, and that 
it rises up with new strength and new power 
from its long, long slumber. 


And who does not know how faithfully it has 
recorded upon the table within all the things that 
he ever did? We tried to forget these things, and 
laboured to obliterate them; but we could not for- 
| get them, they would not be obliterated, the inward 
stain would not come out. One by one, again and 
again, the sins which we committed, the duties 
which we have omitted, the words which we have 
uttered, started up in all their original freshness to 
our recollection, and, like the ghosts of those whom 
he had murdered, in the bad man’s dream, passed 
slowly and solemnly in review before us. Oh! the 
wonderful power of an accusing conscience! Who 
has not again and again both heard its voice and 
felt its power? When we thought of being judged 
out of the books in which all our works are 
recorded, have we not often shrank with inward 
terror from the very anticipation? We had the 
sentence in ourselves, that if we are not washed 
from the stain and saved from the power of sin 
now in the time of this mortal life, ere long He 
who came once with the gentleness of a lamb 
to be our Saviour, will come again with the 
wrath of a lion to be our Judge. 

We all know in what a variety of ways. the 
inward witness has evidently taken the part of 
God and his law, and how earnestly it has pleaded 
both against us and our transgression. The 
shame we felt at the act of sin, was an evident 
witness that we knew it to be both hateful and 
wrong. In addition to this, the laws which men 
have made against sin by common consent, have 
clearly shown us that there is a difference between 
right and wrong, and we could not deny it. We 
have felt all along that there is a mark set upon 
sin, and in our most thoughtless moments we verily 
believe that there is a reward for the righteous. 
Now, it was God-who planted within us shame, 
and self-reproach for sin, and approval and ad- 
miration of what is right; and we cannot doubt, 
we do not doubt for a moment, which is the 
course that he hates and condemns, and which is 
| the way that he approves and loves; and our 

inmost conscience responded to the plain declara- 
tion of his own most holy Word, “ Though a sinner 
do evil an hundred times, and his days be pro- 
' longed, yet surely I know that it shall be well with 





Conscience has been called the moral memory. 
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them that fear God, which fear before him: but it 
shall not be well with the wicked” (Eccles. viii. 
12, 13). 

III. How is a good conscience to be obtained, 
and when obtained, how is it to be preserved? 
When the conscience by sin is accused, and we are 
brought deeply to feel, as our past transgressions 
are brought vividly to view, that we cannot stand 
before this holy Lord God, there is one way, only 
one—the way so clearly proclaimed in the Gospel 


—for the removal of guilt and the restoration of | 


peace. There is not one, from the least to the 
greatest, who does not need to have his conscience 


purged. “Every mouth must be stopped” that | 


is opened in self-justification, and the whole world 
must be brought in guilty before God. But the 


glorious plan of salvation, so marvellously signified | 


by the law, and so expressly foretold by the pro- 
phets, when the fulness of time had come, was 


completely and for ever accomplished by the , 


atonement made on Calvary’s cross, once for all. 


* Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or take away its stain. 


* But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our guilt away ; 
A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they.” 


And it is by faith only, simple faith, and nothing 


else, that we reccive the atonement, and become | 


personally interested in it, to our present peace 
and our eternal salvation. It is by faith that we 
lay our hand upon the Lamb which God had pro- 
vided, and accepted to be sacrificed instead of us, 
and thus transfer all the guilt from our burdened 
consciences to Him who bears it all away. As 
surely as we rest upon this with our whole heart, 
and plead it by faith for the forgiveness of our 
sins, so surely will our conscience be purged from 
guilt; and being justified by faith, we shall have 
peace with God, through Jesus Christ. But while 
the guilt of the true believer is removed, and the 
dominion of sin is dethroned, it is not destroyed. 
He feels still the law of sin in his members, 
warring against the law of God in his mind. 
When this conflict is felt the most, and his peace 
is disturbed and his fears are revived, his only 
refuge, and his only remedy, is to look again and 
again, with the eye of faith, to the same almighty 
and most merciful Saviour to whom he went at 
the first, in all the helplessness of his distress, 


and makes a renewed application by faith to the 
Saviour of sinners, again is his apprehension re- 
moved and his peace restored; and he can say, 
even in the midst of his conflict with indwelling 
sin, “I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Here then is the way, the only way, both for 
purging the conscience from guilt, and for pre- 
serving it, when it is so purged, in peace and 
comfort unto everlasting life. Let none seek 
either the one or the other by another way. When 
| the conscience is in some measure aroused, and 
| will not suffer us to be easy in the rounds of 
| vanity or the ways of ungodliness and sin, our 
spiritual enemy labours, with all his might and 
'with all his craft, to amuse and deceive us with 
the outward rites, and forms, and ceremonies of 
religion, while, it may be, we are all the while 
entire strangers to that which constitutes the 
very life and essence of all personal religion—peni- 
tent sorrow for sin, simple dependence on Christ 
| for salvation, and holiness, without which no man 
| Shall see the Lord. We should put no confidence 
| in those who would teach us to rest in the form, 
| without the power of godliness. “They have 
, healed also the hurt of my people slightly, saying. 
-| Peace, peace; when there was no peace” (Jer. vi. 
| 14). Conscience itself, if suffered to speak, tells us 
| that it is so. 


* No outward forms can cleanse from sin, 
The leprosy lies deep within.” 





It is only the true Gospel, applied to the heart 
_by the effectual power of the Holy Ghost, and 
carried out in the daily life, that can accomplish 
this. He who saves His people from their sins, 
enables them to rule their steps by the heavenly 
precepts of his holy Gospel, as well as to rejoice in 
the belief of its glorious doctrines. But the appli- 
cation of “the blood of sprinkling” to their con- 
science by faith, not only when they first trusted 
in Christ, but from day to day, for their daily 
| cleansing, is the true and genuine source of all 
their inward peace, of all their spiritual worship, 
‘and of all their new obedience. How can it be 
‘otherwise? Shall the shadow be more availing 
| than the substance, or the glorious antitype less 
‘effectual than the imperfect type? “For if the 
| blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered himself without spot unto God, purge your 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 





for pardon and peace. As he returns to his rest, | God?” 





A SONNET. 


=) H, beauty, glory, gladness, past away! 
2 Ye that once shared the empire of my 
life! 
When I was careless whether love or 
strife 
Wrung me 
play! 
Whither, 
fled— 


or ravished me—and both were 


and wherefore, have ye turned and 


Fled, and refused to take m2 with you, too, 

Who loiter here, with nothing left to do 
Sut wish myself unborn, or with the dead ? 
Would that a3 friends depart we too grew old, 

At each bereavement smit with partial death, 
Less keenly wrung o’er each successive mould, 

Till happy with the last to yield our breath! 
Thus might this heart, amidst the gathering gloom, 
Escape its worst of woes within the tomb. 

D. P. Srarkey, M.A. 





MOTHER 


HAT!” I said; “ there, read it again; 

it’s a mistake.’ ‘ No,” said my wife, 

“it’s plain enough;” and she once 

| more read through a formal, legal 

" missive, announcing that by the will 

of the late Mrs. Bond, higgler, of Mavis Birchley, 
the whole of her little savings, to the amount of 


one hundred and twenty-seven pounds, eighteen | 
shillings, and fourpence, after paying the legacy | 


duty, were to be equally divided between my 
children, as a grateful remembrance of a kind 
action. 


“ She must have been mad, childish, light-headed, | 


“Tt’s prepos- 
T'll write to 


when she made that will,” I said. 
terous; we can’t take the money. 
the solicitor at once. 
say P” 

“Poor thing,” said my wife, “I didn’t think 
she had a soul belonging to her.” 

“Then she ought to have left it to a charity,” 
I said; and then, as if fifteen years had dropped 
away by magic, I was standing ence more in our 
little kitchen, with poor Mother Bond seated in 
one of the Windsor chairs, her basket of fruit 
upon the floor, the donkey cart outside by the 
garden gate, and the poor woman herself in her 
wisp of a widow’s cap—mean, but clean—the only 
scrap of mourning she could display —rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, erying bitterly, 
and stopping every now and then to wipe her eyes 
upon an old red cotton pocket-handkerchief, and 
to push back a few stray grey hairs beneath her 
emblem of widowhood. 

“Six long, weary months was he ill,” 
sobbed, “and his bit of a pension almost like 
nothing, and me not able to go out as usual to 
attend to my regular customers, ma’am ; and one’s 
gone here to the Simpkins’s; and Broke’s got 
another; and what could I do? I could not leave 
him; for something kept telling me that he would 
not be here long; and what were customers to him ? 
I wouldn’t have cared if I could only have got him 


she 


What will her relations | 


BOND. 


the little comforts he wanted, but I couldn’t; and 
now he’s gone, where, please God, it’s all rest for 
a poor, broken-spirited, crippled old soldier, who 
fought for his country out in burning Injey, till 
he was no use to his ridgement any more, when 
they allowed him just enough to keep him from 
starving, and that was all.” 

And kere poor Mother Bond's sobs choked her 
utterance for a while. We always called her 
“ Mother,” perhaps because she was a comfortable, 
homely old soul, for offspring of her own never 


| looked up into her pleasant old face and called her 


by that holy name. She did not weep long, 
though, but continued, as if addressing the person 
away, 

“ Ah! Tom, Tom! why didn’t you take me with 
you? Why did you leave me behind here? Ah! 
sir,” she said, turning to me, “you should have 


| seen him that day, long, long years ago now, when 


I was young and foolish, and didn’t know my 
own mind; when I played off one of his com- 
panions against him, and tcld him T didn’t love 
him; when I felt ready to go down on my knees 
to him, to ask him to take me, a silly, flighty girl, 
that I was, and him so tall, and stout, and brave- 
Jooking. And didn’t 1 sit and cry all that night 


‘when he went away, bitter, and sorrowful, and 


angry, when I told him, like a young fool that I 
was, never to come anigh me again; that night 
when he went and thrashed Harry Jackson, as he 
was jealous of! 

“One day I waited—two days—a week— and 
he never came nigh me; but I wouldn’t show it. 
I wouldn’t let them at home know I was put out; 
though many’s the long cry I had at night for my 
bonny boy; while I thought I should have gone 
mad when the news came that Tom had gone off 
to the town and ‘listed. 

“Tt was his own mother came and told me, 
ard cursed me like for a cruel girl; when I felt 
turned into stone like with the news, and to think 
of how cruel I had been when he loved me so true. 
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“But it was done. I had been guilty of a cruel | 
wrong, and I had to bear my sin for twenty long | 
years. I wrote to him, though, and begged him 
to forgive me, telling him I loved him, oh! so 
dearly ; and that I would wait—wait till he came 
back—and I did. 

“Twenty long years, without seeing him once, 
and all that time counting the hours, and the days, 
and the months; wondering how long it would 
be before he came back, and whether he would 
scorn me then, because I was growing older and 
plainer every day. For years went on, and the 
lines came in my forehead, and the white hairs 
amongst the dlack, and my white teeth went one 
by one, till I used to look in my glass and smile, 
sorrowful like, at myself, as I tcld myself it was | 
my punishment for driving the poor lad away. | 
I might have married half-a-dozen times over; | 
but, no: there was the bonny lad far away, and | 
his letters came now and then, all true and loving 
as ever; perhaps not one for a year, and I'd | 
think him dead; perhaps two close together, | 
and he escaped all battles, and fevers, and ship- 
wrecks, and all; and still the years went—ten 
twelve, fifteen—and sometimes I’d be in despair, 
for I knew he’d come back expecting to see the 
same black-haired, bright-eyed girl he left behind, 
while my eyes had grown dull with crying for 
the past, and the marks in my face got to be 
deeper and deeper. I knew he would turn from 
me when he did come, and then I wiped my eyes, 
and told myself it was all for my punishment; 
and that if I was suffering, perhaps he suffered 
ten times more. 

“His poor mother died in my arms, forgiving 
me, and blessing me for being so faithful and 
true to her dear boy, and I wrote and told him, 
and no letter came. Sixteen years he’d been 
gone now. Then seventeen years, then eighteen; 
and, I mourned for him now as dead and gone, 
for the news came of terrible battles out there 
in Injey, and something like a cold hand used -to 
seem to nip my heart as I used to think of my 
bonny handsome lad lying out amongst the heaps 
of dead, with his crisp, black hair all matted with 
blood, and the light gone out of his eyes—never, 
never to come back any more! 

“T did very grievously; but I suffered for it 
long and sorely; and I’ve often wondered since 
how I bore up against it all. 

“Twenty long years had gone, and in my bit 
of black that I wore then I was going back to 
Mavis across the fields. I had been out to do a 
day’s work at a farmhouse, and it was getting 
dusk, when I taught sight of a man in a red coat, 
leaning against the stile, and my heart seemed to 
give one great jump, and then to stand still—still 
as I did for a piece; and then I went on, for 
I thought perhaps that there would be some 
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news of my bonny lad, and where they had 
laid him. 

“T can’t tell you; I don’t know. It seemed all 
dream-like, when I was standing by the stile, 
holding by the arms a broken-down, yellow-faced, 
grey-haired man, leaning upon a crutch and a 
stick. No one else would have known him; but 
I did—I did, as I held him tightly, and cried out, 
‘Ah, Tom! come back!’ 

* And he knew me, too, as crutch and stick fell 
from his hands, and his arms went round my 
neck, and his head down upon my shoulder, as 
he whispered, ‘ Yes, my lass! come back: an old 
man—to die!’ 

“Changed! yes, we were changed: all but the 
hearts, sir; and as I held him to me, it seemed to 
me that all the joy and happiness that might have 
been mine for twenty years gone, was now pressed 
altogether in those few minutes, as I held him to 
my poor beating heart. 

“ Yes, the country had had all the strength of 
my poor Tom; but what did I care how people 
snecred, and said that he wanted a nurse, and not 
a wife? We married, and were happy in our way; 
and I did nurse him, long and faithful, till now— 
now—and now he’s gone. 

“T did the best I could, but it was hard towards 
the last, when I lost my customers, and money 
grew so scarce. But there,” she said, © :aking 
back the straggling hairs from her f J. chead, 
“everything is to be sold now, and I must go to 
work again. It won’t be for long I shall want it,” 
she said, mournfully, as she rose and smiled, lifted 
her basket to go, after measuring out a few green 
gooseberries into a dish. 

We knew Mother Bond’s story as well as she 
could tell us; and for years past we had bought 
fruit, vegetables, and now and then rabbits, of 
the old lady, for there was something pleasant and 
welcome in her; and now, as she turned to go,1 
saw my wife's eyes looking wistfully at mine. 

Perhaps old married folks have some electric or 
magnetic chain, which communicates thought to 
thought—perhaps not—at all events, I saw some- 
body’s face brighten, as I slipped a little, not 
much, money, into the poor old lady’s hand. “Tt 
may help to tide you over the difficulty,” I whis- 
pered. “I am poor myself, or I would do more.” 

Perhaps it was from being so unexpected—I 
don’t know—but the next moment the money was 
put back in my hand. “I am too poor ever to 
be able to pay you again, sir,” she sobbed. 

* You don’t know,” I said, forcing it back ; “but 
there, bring us a rabbit sometimes, or a few vege- 
tables, and you will soon pay it back.” 

“But would you take it like that?” she cried. 

“Take it! of course we would,” I said, “and 
be glad to do so.” 

The next recollection I have is of fecling a bit 
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of hard basket sticking in into my ribs; a pair of | | 
vigorous arms round my neck; a wet face against | 
mine; while there was the sharp smack as of a | 
hearty kiss; and then Mother Bond’s black bonnet | 
and plaid shawl were disappearing through the | 
door, which had scarcely closed before two other | 
arms were round my neck, and another tear-wet 
cheek against mine. 

I will own there was a capital rabbit-pie—con- | 
tents furnished by Mrs. Bond—while more than | 
once I learned that the fruit of the green-gage 
tart came from the same source. Then six months 
passed, and we saw no more of the old widow, | 
tillone day my wife came with brightened eyes, to | 
fetch me into the kitchen, to undergo a horrible 
scene with Mother Bond, who would cry, and | 
kiss me again, and press a little bag, con- | 
taining forty-five shillings, into my hand, while | 
somebody looked on, half laughing, and _ half 
crying, too. 

And Mother Bond was in decent mourning; | 
her cart was freshly painted; and the donkey | 
looked frisky. She had a good stock of fruit, 
two baskets of which were upon the table; and | 
volubly the old lady told us of how she had got | 
every customer back, and was doing a capital 
business. 


“So good,” I said, “that you would not come 
near us for six months.” 

“Ah! sir,” she began, and her lip was quivering; 
| but she saw through it the next moment, and was 
| content. 

For years after, once a week, you might have 
'asked some little fat-fingered juvenile at our 


| place where the fruit came from that was being 


devoured with such gusto, to hear that it was a 
present from “ Mittel Bon.” And so the years 
rolled on with the old dame prosperously, till with 
® feeling of true sorrow we heard of her death. 
Well to-day, and out with her fruit-cart ; tired 
to-morrow, and obliged, as she said, to sit back 
in her easy chair to rest, for she did not feel so 
strong as she used. 

She sat down that afternoon, but only to be 
| carried by her neighbours to her bed, where her 
limbs could be decently composed. For the fruit 
was dead-ripe, and the hand had at last been 
stretched out to gather it into the great store. 

And after once more going through all this, it 


| Struck me that perhaps, after all, Mother Bond 


might have been in her right senses when she 
made her will; and that in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, there is an abundant 
| store of true gratitude in the world. 

G. M. Fenn. 








OPPORTUNITIES. 


BY THE REV. 


>, EXT in importance to the question, | 
sy “What shall we do?” stands the | 


query, “ When shall it be done?” 

Success in matters public and 

private, temporal and spiritual, fre- 
queritty depends as much on the season of an 
action as on the action itself. A good work is | 
often frustrated by the imprudent selection of 
time in which to discharge it. A child bounds 
into the parent’s presence with a very laudable 
request, but eagerly preferring it at a moment when 
the parent is absorbed in important business, is | 
checked by a firm denial. The speculator possesses | 
shares in some decidedly good undertaking: from 
impatient precipitation he enters the market at 
the wrong time, and sells his stock at a consider- 
able loss. A friend has a wise and charitable word 
of counsel for his companion—a word that may save 
his friend many a sombre hour, and much sadness 
of heart: he unguardedly opens the subject in an 
unseasonable moment, and the bands of friendship 
are at once sundered. A messenger has grievous 
tidings to break to a family —_tidings of the loss 
of property, or the death of friends: without 
cautiously preparing the way for the heartrending 
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news, he indiscreetly divulges the whole too soon, 
and thereby augments the trial, and produces life- 
long injury to the health of the sorrowing ones. 
Thus, by scores of incidents which are occurring 
daily around us, are we reminded of the desirability 
of a due regard to the season in which we under- 
take any task we have in hand. Incalculable is 
the amount of disappointment, loss, and wretched- 
ness, springing from the neglect of the favourable 
hour. Lavater’s words will be unhesitatingly 
endorsed: “The great rule of moral conduct is, 
next to God, to respect time.” Nor will the lan- 
guage of Solomon be overlooked: “A wise man’s 


| heart discerneth both time and judgment.” 


Now every reader of this paper desires success 
in life. Whatever may be the nature of his calling, 
or the character of his surroundings, or the extent 
of his capabilities, he aspires to a position of com- 
fort, affluence, and honour in the world. We have 
not one word to say against these aspirations. 
They are legitimate—they are praiseworthy. So 
far from depreciating or checking these yearnings, 
we wish to aid in ensuring them. With this view 
we beg the reader to remember that “to every 
thing there is a season, and a time to every pur- 
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pose under the heavens ;” that there are precious 
opportunities before every man which only need 
to be embraced and rightly employed. 

We do not for a moment deny that there are 
often occurring, in the experience of mankind, 
special, signal occasions, upon the right use of 
which will depend success or failure, joy or sorrow, 
life or death. Such seasons form the “tide in the 
affairs of man” of which Shakespeare sang. That 
is such an opportunity when the youthful heir is 
left in possession of power and wealth; or when, 
by fortuitous circumstances, one who has served 
society in the shade is elevated to a more promi- 
nent and sunny sphere; or when a youth is, fora 
few years, permitted to enjoy the company and 
accumulated stores of wisdom of one in the same 
profession as that to which he aspires. That was 
such an opportunity when Joseph was called to 
interpret Pharaoh’s dream; when Daniel sought 
divine illumination, that he might unfold to the 
furious Nebuchadnezzar the meaning of his vision; 
when the youthful Matthew Prior, sitting one day 
at the window of the “ Rummer Tavern,” Charing 
Cross, reading Horace, was seen by the Earl of 
Dorset, who, struck with the lad’s ardent desire 
for knowledge, undertook the care of his future 
training, and sent him to Cambridge. It is of 
such seasons the poet writes when he says: 


“ There is a deep nick in Time’s restless wheel 
For each man’s good, when which nick comes, it strikes.” 


Nevertheless, there are hours passing by every 
one which, by judicious employment, might be 
made a “nick” in time’s wheel, a “tide” in life’s 
affairs, by which a man may realise no small 


degree of happiness and honour. The histories of 
the majority of those who have achieved great 
things for their God, their generation, and them- 
selves, will show that no man need be discouraged 
at the absence of signally fortuitous seasons; but 
that the wise consideration of circumstances, and 
earnest devotion to duty, will lead to most im- 
portant results. Few are they, comparatively, 
who can point to signal opportunities like those 


finds the weighty nugget of gold at which the 
world wonders, there are hundreds who sift the 
precious metal out of the sand in tiny particles. 
But they who so obtain it may, by perseverance 
and care, accumulate as much of wealth as the 
more fortunate seekers. Every moment is a golden 
opportunity, and if we only regularly, habitually, 
gather up these moments, in process of time we 
shall have accomplished a work as great as those 
who were favoured with clear months and years in 
which to work. Southey has proved this by calcu- 
lating that in fifty years one may read and speak 
seven languages, by the devotion of only ten 
minutes each day to their acquirement. Thus 
Franklin, while working as a printer’s boy, laid 








the foundations of his wondrous knowledge; and 
Elihu Burritt is a living testimony to the great 
things that may be done by the use of the 
moments—the constantly recurring small oppor- 
tunities. 

Even so is it with the good we may do to 
those around us. There are some _ persons 
whom Providence has placed in positions of 
immense responsibility, because of unusual emi- 
nence. They are upon the house-top, and the 
good they do is widespread. But there are others 
who are unknown, yet use‘ul. Let such silent, 
secret workers faithfully improve every oppor- 
tunity, and in the long run they will accomplish 
and enjoy as much as their more fortunate friends, 
“Happiness,” Aristotle remarks, “is not in our 
objects, but’ in our energies.” It is true the 
natural heart yearns to effect great things. Like 
the Syrian of inspired history, who impatiently 
preferred the rivers of Damascus to the waters of 
the Jordan, man too frequently shrinks from the 
unpretending. Not content with lowly work and 
little duties, he 

“ hurries to and fro 
And seeks for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know,” 
forgetful that whatever proceeds from purity of 
motive, however trivial, is acceptable to the Great 
Searcher of hearts, and that the frequency of the 
act will compensate for its feebleness. Was not 
Johnson right when he said, “ He who wants to 
do a great deal of good at once will never do 
any?” Good is done by degrees. There are 
constantly occurring “nicks” of time, in which 
words may be spoken to cheer and guide, or works 
performed that shall relieve the oppressed. Oar 
wisdom lies in seizing all these, and using them 
well, not in waiting for more convenient seasons. 
A shilling presented to a needy person, may be of 
far greater service at one time than a hundred 
pounds at another. We should not withhold the 
gift till the demand is painfully urgent, or the 
draught till the patient is in imminent danger. It 


| is a privilege to be permitted to serve our genera- 
we have above mentioned. To the one man who | 


tion in ever so small a way. Far be it therefore 
from us to refuse to heed minor claims, or we may 
wait and wish for special opportunities and never, 
never find them. 

How many would give the world to reclaim 
little seasons for usefulness, which they have 
allowed to pass unimproved? A review of by- 
gone days is excessively painful to them. On 
looking back their tearful eyes behold the past 
blooming again, but blooming “with the flowers 
of herbs of sorrow : rue, the passion flower, forget 
me-not, and love-lies-bleeding.” The past has 
been to them a failure, because they were dream- 
ingly waiting for some future which they expected 
would be more propitious. They allowed the 
spring to pass without sowing the seed, they pet 
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mitted the gale to die, and the tide to ebb, before | thing! Annie was fond of the Sabbath lane: and 
they weighed anchor to make for the haven; they | would not stay away, wet or dry ;” and the mother 
let the iron cool before they struck a decisive | burst into a flood of tears. 

blow, and now they would fain call back time that; “Ah,” said the teacher in narrating the sad 
they may perform what was neglected. But they | story, “ I could not excuse myself. Tinea si 
cannot! Wealth may be lost, but recovered by | | opportunity—I had neglected them all.” 

industry; social position forfeited, but regained | Depend on it, reader, more attention is needed 
by penitence and prudence ; friends alienated, but | to the simple rule about doing good laid down 
reconciled by mutual surrender and Christian | by Paul: “As we have therefore opportunity, 
charity; whilst abused opportunities never, never | let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
return. them who are of the household of faith.” Cotton 


A Sabbath-school teacher observed that one | 


member of his class failed to be in her place as 


| imposes the obligation to do it.” 


Mather well puts it: “The opportunity to do good 
The present is 


usual. He resolved to call and inquire the reason, | the time appointed .by the Infinite One in which 
but as the girl’s home was a little out of the| we may seek, obtain, and do good. We are 


teacher’s way, he postponed his visit. One week | 


passed without the fulfilment of his purpose; 


silence said, “‘ So Ann has gone to her rest.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the mother, “she is gone.” 
“ How did she die?” 
“We don’t know, sir; we hope she is in heaven.” 
“ Had she much pain ?” 
“Very little; she just slept away.” 
“Was she happy in her mind ?” 
“We hope so; she could speak but a little for 
three days before her death.” 
“Tam very sorry I was not here to see her.” 
“Ay, we thought you might have come. Poor 


| we know not what we lose. 
when the next Sunday came he heard that the | 
child was dead. On the following day he called | 
on the mourning parents, and after a moment’s | 





responsible for its use. Neglecting the present 
Thomas was absent 
one morning from the appointed place of worship, 
and he lost that day the vision of his Lord. So 
many, very many, alas! have written in their 
diaries some such sad words as those of Hugo 
Grotius: “I have wasted my life laboriously in 
doing nothing at all.” Happy will you be, reader, 
if you lay a firm grasp on the passing moments 
for the purpose of using them in getting and 
doing good. Opportunity is the cream of time. 
“ Hoist up sail while gale doth last— 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure ! 
Seek not time, when time is past— 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure ; 
After wits are dearly bought: 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought.” 








PERILS OF THE BUSH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


baby on her knee, and his four leith | 


boys and nice little girl would gather round him | 
with their prayer-books, sent from England, while he 
— the morning service. 
Saddle Spider, Rupert, while I saddle Bess.” 
And soon father and son, after taking hasty leave 
all round, were riding off together as fast as they 
could. Rupert was a boy of eleven or twelve, 


As “ee rode rather slower — a steep piece of 
“What would my 


“Your aunts in En; gland are in bed and asleep, 
my boy—at least, I hope so.’ 

“Oh yes, to be sure!” and they quickened their 
pave again, without saying any more. But those few 
words had sent Mr. Morley’s thoughts far away from 
the sheep ranges to the distant antipodes, and to the 
footpath winding through green meadows to a little 
Saxon church, built long before the time of William 


light and active, and very useful to his father. He | the Conqueror. Whom did he see on that footpath? 


was not a forward boy, if rated as an English school- 
boy, whose opportunities he had not; but he knew 
and could do many things that an English school- 
boy has no knowledge of whatever, and that made 
him more useful than Greek and Latin could have 
done; and when he came home tired enough at the 
day’s end, instead of playing or going to bed, he 
improved himself in reading, writing, and ciphering, 
With the assistance of his kind father or mother. 





None that could tread it now. He saw himself a 
merry little boy, a good deal younger than his son 
Rupert, trotting along beside his father and mother, 
his grown-up brother, and four or five smiling sisters, 
That father and mother now lay side by side in the 
churchyard of the little church, the youngest sister 
lay beside them; another in a far-off Welsh church- 
yard; the others were no longer young, and if he 
were to see them now, after the lapse of so many 
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years and so many sorrows, most likely he would 
not recognise them. But though this sad thought 
occurred to him from time to time, in the dark 
night and in lonely journeys, it did not do so now; 
he simply remembered the old primrose-path to 
church, and saw the family party, himself being 
one, as in a picture. 

In about an hour they came where two tracks met. 
It was impossible to say which they should take. 
They looked about them anxiously, but could see no 
sheep. 

«You must go one way, Rupert, and I the other. 
If you get lost, my boy, cooey for me.” 

“ All right/ pa!” and away galloped little Rupert 
on his pony, fleet as the wind. He liked the feel 
of the fresh air that lifted his light brown 
hair, and he liked the enterprise, and the trust 
in him. 

It is better, any day, to seek lost sheep than to hunt 
a fox. Rupert knew very well what he was about, 
for he was used to a shepherd’s life—that life which 
our Saviour has honoured by comparing to his own; 
that life so different from what fabling poets have 
described, piping on oaten straws, and weaving gar- 
lands—but a life which has a romance of its own. 
“The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” 
Many a Scotch shepherd has done so, trying to save 
his flock from the snow-drifts ; and in Judea, where 
snow-drifts are unknown, doubtless other shepherds 
besides David, have had to rescue their charge from 
the lion and the bear. 

Rupert could count his flocks at night as readily 
asaman; and he could rise in the dark without 
complaint at four o’clock in the morning, to lead 
them to fresh pastures; taking his dinner and 
lesson books with him, and perhaps a new story 
book, too, a Life of Columbus, or the Roman History, 
or the Canadian Crusoes, sent out by his aunts in 
England. He would read these with one eye, I 
suppose, while he watched the flock with the other. 
I am persuaded he never neglected the sheep for 
the book. He was fond of the sheep, and knew 
every one of them by its face, as they knew his, 
and there was one ewe who would come to him when 
she was called; which shows that sheep may be 
educated. We all know that dogs may be educated, 
shepherd dogs above all. Rupert had had a well- 
trained dog named Brandy, who had been most 
valuable to him, and quite a friend; but a tree fell 
on poor Brandy’s leg and broke it, and, in spite of 
every care, he died. Rupert then had to train a new 
dog, quite a young one, and the way he began was 
to lead him all round the flock, and then send him 
by himself. When he went wrong, he whistled him 
back, and then sent him again; and when master 
Keeper found this was the style of thing, he soon 
got tired of making mistakes, and found it worth 
his while to go all round the flock. Another of 
Rupert’s lessons to his dog, was to make him bark 





when he said, “Speak.” This was not a plan of his 
own, for it is common among the Australian shep. 
herds, and possibly among others, too. He also 
taught Keeper (as his education advanced) to catch 
a lamb that was straggling away, when he told him, 
We all know that little lambs, like little children, 
are very fond of straying out of bounds; to see what 
the world is made of, perhaps—whether chalk or 
cheese ; and these experiments bring them into grief 
sometimes, and they are either lost altogether, or 
brought back bruised and bleeding. But I am sorry 
to say the old ewes, who certainly ought to know 
better, and have more regard for what the world 
will say, are very fond of straying, too, like un- 
protected females. The best of all sheep to shep- 
herd, Rupert found to be ewes with lambs. If any 
of the former got lost, their motherly feelings soon 
brought them back again. 

Rupert had now ridden several miles without 
seeing anything of the sheep, and was becoming 
very anxious about them. He thought he would 
fetch a compass (I mean make a sort of circuit), and 
draw nearer to the direction in which his father 
was going. He had a little toy-compass round his 
neck, but he did not want it, for the sun was his 
guide. 

All at once he heard a faint far-off cooey, in 
his father’s voice. He immediately answered it. 
His father seemed to be about two miles off. There 
is a sort of language in cooeying, to those who 
understand it, which Rupert and his father did 
perfectly. Laying the emphasis on one syllable, or 
raising the voice, or marking the time in a particular 
way, &c., all convey different meanings. Thus Mr. 
Morley and his son could now, though at so great 
a distance from one another, hold the following 
dialogue, and all by cooey :— 

“ Where are you?” 

“ Here.” 

“Come to me.” 

“Yes.” And joyfully the young boy quickened 
his pony’s pace, till his father and he came 
together. 

“Well, we’ve not found them,” said Mr. Morley. 

“No, pa; what shall we do?” 

“ Ride over to Hope’s, I think, which will be as 
much as we can do before dark. If we don’t come 
across them, or hear any tidings, we must sleep there, 
and renew our search in the morning.” 

“Mamma won’t have us to eat her nice Sunday 
dinner,” said Rupert, cheerfully, as if it would be 
her loss rather than his own, though he had had 
nothing to eat for some hours. 

They rode on, rather gently, refreshing themselves 
by a desultory talk, but keeping their eyes well on 
the look-out. At sun-down they reached Mr. Hope's 
station, where'they heard nothing of the lost sheep, 
but had a hearty welcome. Mrs. Hope spread the 
table with hospitable abundance: they had a capital 
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meal and a good deal of pleasant talking. At an | 
early hour they all went to bed. | 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, father 
and son were again in the saddle. They rode off | 
in another direction, but again without success. At 
length they came to a tree which made a sort of | 
landmark among the scrub. 

“Now, Rupert,” said Mr. Morley, “stay you 
here, while I go on to Hickman’s; wait till I 
come back.” 

“Yes, pa;” and Rupert alighted from his pony 
and cheerfully prepared to wait for, perhaps, three- 
quarters of an hour. 

But twice, and more than twice that time passed, 
and no Mr. Morley returned. Then Rupert became | 
exceedingly uneasy. At first he had amused himself | 
with thinking over various little matters connected 
with his father’s station; and then he fell into day- 
dreams about that far-off England, which his father | 
loved so dearly. Many of his conjectures about it | 
were wide enough of the mark, but they helped to | 
pass time; and yet how slowly it did pass, after all! | 
He had no watch, so he could only guess by the sun; | 
but the first hour had seemed but a half-hour, the | 
second hour seemed like two or three. He was filled | 
with sickening fears. Once his father had met with | 
a dreadful accident, and lay insensible on the ground, 
till some one chanced to pass. 
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| 
| length they parted company, Mr. Morley engaging to 
| remain where he was, while his companion went for- 


| ward to a given point and returned again. Twonights 
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and that would have been worse than losing the 
sheep.” 

Rupert now rode homewards with his father, re- 
lieved and happy; and Mr. Morley told him how he 


| and a man had once gone on an exploring expedition, 


in a tract which proved to be without water, and at 


and part of three days Mr. Morley remained alone, 


| seorched by the sun by day, and with only the hard 
| ground for his bed by night; his sole food part of a 
| cockatoo which he had shot, and half of which he 
| reserved for his companion. 


On the third day the 
man returned, his tongue black, swollen, and pro- 
truding from his mouth, for want of water. Mr. 
Morley divided with him the little he had left, and 
gave him the remains of the cockatoo, and then 
they retraced their steps. He observed to Rupert, 
that had he not kept to his post, probably both of 
them would have perished. 

Then he talked of more amusing things, and got 
back, as he generally did, soon or late, to England, 
and related so many entertaining and interesting 
things concerning it, that the way home did not 
seem half or a quarter so long as it did before. Ere 
they reached it, however, they again came to a place 
where the chances seemed equal of the sheep being 


have met with an accident now, and be lying in- | to the right or to the left. 


sensible, and in want of help? Rupert could hardly 


bear to stay where he was; but which way should | 
he go? He might lose his way in the bush, and his | 
father might return in his absence and find him | 
gone, and ride on without him and never find him! | 
His father had said, ‘“ Stay here till I come back.” 
Rupert had never disobeyed him; and he would not 
do so now. But his fears would let him have no 
peace; he lifted up his voice and wept—wept 
bitterly. 
‘But all this while he was practising the faith of | 


“Rupert, my boy, are you afraid of our parting 
company again?” 

“No, pa.” 

“All right. Go you that way, then, while I go 
this. If you come on the sheep, mind you 
cooey !” 

“That I will!” cried Rupert, cheerfully; and 
away he went, without the least fear or reluctance. 
How he loved his father! A few heartening words 
from him, a half-hour’s talk, gave him the sort of 
fillip that some people think they get from a glass 


adherence, though he had lost the faith of assurance; | of wine. And if he loved his father, his father loved 
and all this while he was practising obedience, which | him, and wrote home to his family in England, 
is better than sacrifice; and all this while the same | how jolly it was to have his boy for his mate, and 
God who had his eye on little Ishmael, when his:| what a useful little fellow he was. “When we are 
mother cast him under the bush that she might not | together, he makes amusement for us both. His 
see the child die, was watching over Rupert. Sud- | tongue never lies still.” 
denly he heard the voice of his beloved father at no Before long, a loud and joyous cooey! proclaimed 
great distance. He started to his feet, wiped away | that Rupert had found the sheep. It was a reward 
his tears, checked his sobs ; but his trouble had been | he well had earned, and his father rejoiced that he 
80 great, that when his father came up to him he | had been the one to find them. He hastened to him, 
could not speak. | to assist him in driving them home, which, with 

“Here I am, at last, my boy!” and he told Rupert | some difficulty, they accomplished before nightfall. 
what had detained him, and how sorry he had been Rupert counted them all before they got into the 
to keep him waiting. But the time had not seemed | yard, and not one was missing. What trouble they 
as long to the father as to the son. | had given, to be sure! 

“Iam so glad you stayed where I told you.| Do we never give equal trouble? 
Had you strayed, I might never have found you; | sheep have gone astray.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


VERY remarkable work, bearing the title of | 
“The Temperance Bible Commentary,” is 
now before us. It is an exposition of the original 
of all the passages in the Bible in which wine is 
alluded to, or which bear, directly or indirectly, on 
the total abstinence question. This volume is as 
scholarly as it is exhaustive ; and as it would be 
impossible for us to enter into a detailed notice of 
the wide field of Biblical criticism over which it 
travels, we can only recommend it very warmly as a 
valuabl2 addition to every theological library, and 
specially acgeptable as an aid to those engaged in 
the defence and spread of the great temperance 
cause. It ought to add much to the already wide 
and well-deserved reputation of its authors, Dr. Lees 
and the Rev. Dawson Burns.* 

A collection of the best American hymns has been 
indeed a want, and such a work should be welcome 
to the Christian households of this country; and we 
cannot speak too highly of the taste and care dis- 
played by Mr. Cleveland in the selection which he 
has given us in his handsome little volume, entitled 
“ Lyra Sacra Americana.”’+ 

Many of our readers will be pleased to know that 
the papers entitled “Other People’s Windows,” 
which appeared in THE Quiver some time since, 
have now been republished, with many other 
sketches of glimpses into houses in all kinds of 
strange places, all written in Mr. Hain Friswell’s 
usual attractive style.t 

A remarkable feature in literature at present is 
the number of really good books which are published 
for children. The best ability, the best art, and the 
best taste are now devoted to juvenile literature, so 
as to give us books well written, charmingly illus- 
trated, and attractively bound. The foremost place 
amongst such works must be given to the unique 


*“The Temperance Bible Commentary.” F. R. Lees and 
Dawson Burns.. Second Edition. London: 8S, W. Partridge. 

+ ‘Lyra Sacra Americana; or, Gems from American Sacred 
Poetry.” By C. D. Cleveland. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

t¢ ‘Other People’s Windows.” By H. Friswell. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


series bearing the name of “The Children’s Library,”* 
and which, in addition to possessing all the merits 


| to which we have alluded, has this besides, that the 


volumes are uniform in size and style. Here is 
something, in these attractive volumes, for children 
of every age and taste. “ Hsop’s Fables,” with 
coloured pictures, cach of which, a few years ago, 
would have been considered worthy of being framed; 
and “ Sandford and Merton,” that sweet tale, which 
belongs to the memory of every one’s childhood, 
similarly illustrated—are both given in words of one 
syllable from beginning to end, so that little ones 
may commence to form their library as soon as they 
are able to spell the simplest words; and _ then, 
as they advance, there is provided for them “The 
Children’s Album,” which has no less than two 
hundred illustrations and as many stories ; “ Peggy, 
and other Tales’”—which tales include two stories, 
“The History of a Threepenny Bit” and “The 
History of a Sovereign”—all told so pleasantly 
that they must delight every child, and written in 
such charming English that any one, young or olf, 
may read them with pleasure. ‘ Mince-Pie Island,” 
a Christmas Story, “ Old Burchell’s Pocket,” “ Cloud- 
Land and Shadow-Land,’ “The Queen of the 
Tournament,” and “Lily and Nannie at School,” 
complete the list cf the volumes already published 
in this Library, while more are promised. 

We have only space to mention “ Ancient Land- 
marks,” by Rev. J. M. Denniston (Partridge and 
Co.), which is a series of interesting expositions of 
some of the leading features in St. Paul’s Epistles; 
“Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer,’ by Rey. T. & 
Millington (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), which is 
written in a simple and earnest style; and “ Re- 
union in the Heavenly Kingdom,” by William 
Anderson, LL.D. (W. Oliphant and Co., Edinburgh), 
containing much to comfort those who are sorrowing 
over departed friends. 


* “Cassell’s Children’s Library.” Uniform in size. Price 
3s 6d. each. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London and New 
! York. 
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AN extra Christmas Part of THE QUIVER has been prepared this year, under the title of 


“THE MARK,” 


It contains, besides Poems, and two Religious Papers by the Archbishop 


York and the Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, of Holloway, a series of Complete Tales, suited for all 
members of the family circle—parents, children, brothers and sisters—and all imbued with 


something of the spirit which should prevail at this blessed and happy time of year. 


We 


venture to hope that all the readers of THE QUIVER will purchase THE MARK also, and 
that it will be a cheerful and pledsant addition to the enjoyment of many a family circle. 


TEE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION :— 
“Inthe spirit of Christmas-tide we come with this Annual to our readers—with story and poem and 
essay—arrows shot at a venture, but all sent towards the same mark. If they make any one wiser and 


better; if they bring back sweet memories of the pas 
climes, and loving charity for the poor and outcast ; 
some eyes that are dim; if they bring peace and 
seat forth the arrow that hits the mark.” 


t, and kindly thoughts of loved ones far away in other 
if they cheer some heart for the hour, or brighten 
love and Christ into a single home, then we have 
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ESTHER WEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INUERITANCE.” 
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“Harry's gold chain had a great effect.”—p. 195. 





CuarTeR XXVI.—A Consoner. 
Me POTTER, with all her vigour, and all her | When her husband died, the stem round which those 
breadth of character, was a woman who needed | had clustered was broken, and for a time it seemed 
support ; who fell when her support was taken away. | as if they had perished. She was liko a vine, heavy 
Her laxuriant affections could not sustain themselves. | with fruitage, when the prop is violently rent from 
VOL. Iv. 172 
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it, and which seems laid in ruins on the ground. 
Neglecting everything, hardly conscious indeed, she 
would lie in a heap by the side of that prostrate 
form which had now put on all the majesty of death, 
and looked kingly in its white repose. There were 
moments in which if the door of death, at which 
she lay, had opened to receive her, she would wilfully 
have passed beyond recall, so intense was her longing 
for him who had already gone. The harshness was 
all forgotten to him—remembered only as something 
from without that had come between them, and had 
been a mutual trouble. “It would all have come 
right in the end,” she murmured, “if he had only 
lived.” 

If her little ones had been under the immediate 
pressure of want or suffering, Mary might not have 
sunk under her sorrow, but the money sent by Mrs. 
West, and placed by Esther at her mother’s dis- 
posal removed any immediate pressure; and it is 
not seldom that the removal of smaller cares exposes 
the spirit to the full weight of a crushing sorrow. 
When Esther, suffering at the sight of her mother’s 
suffering, felt herself powerless to console, it was to 
Philip that she looked for help; to Philip who had 
given up his time to make the funeral arrangements, 
to do all, in short, that a near male relative would 
have done; to Philip who, when the time of trouble 
was over, would fall back upon his routine of labour 
and of preaching, and be only a neighbour. 

And Philip, who had been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, who had drawn near to people in their 
time of trial, and acted the part of son or brother, 
without reward, without the reward of that exclusive 
affection which men covet, knew it would be so. But 
this time he felt he cared to be something more; to 
awaken more interest than a neighbourly one in this 
circle—the sacred household circle from which he had 
been all his life shut out. 

Mary could not have had a wiser or tenderer com- 
forter than he was. He did not give utterance to 
the terrible things which good people sometimes mis- 
take for Christian consolation, and which, in Mary’s 
case, would have made every word a rankling wound; 
he did not give utterance to them, for he knew them 
not. He left the future shrouded in its mystery. 
He only made her willing to trust in the mercy of 
the heavenly Father. It is strange how the most 
dismal of beliefs vanish at the touch of love. Martin 
was not a religious man; had not passed through 
anything that could be called a deathbed repentance, 
yet, though Mary, if questioned concerning repent- 
ance and salvation in general, would have answered 
in the sternest language of the most rigid formula, 
she was quite willing to accept for her husband the 
boundless hope which Philip set before her. 

Philip made this faith of the heart the basis of his 
teaching. The great argument which preachers use 
against postponing religion—namely, that there may 
be no time like the present; that the end may come 
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before we are aware, before we have time to make an 
escape from the endless consequences, he put aside 
as utterly unworthy. He would have men become 
religious, because they wished to live the religious— 
the highest possible life; not because they wished 
to die the religious, or safest possible death, 
“Though we know enough of the consequences of 
sin here to tremble for them hereafter,” he said, “ it 
is the hell upon earth that we are most concerned 
with at present.” 

And this creed of his did not sit loose and easy 
upon him. He had never read the lives of the ascetic 
saints, but he lived the life of an ascetic in the 
middle of London, denying himself all ease, pleasure, 
comfort, joy. No, not joy. “I do not believe in 
comfort,’’ he said to Esther; “but I do believe in joy. 
If I were rich, I should delight not in giving little 
gifts, but in lifting up the hearts of weary men and 
women with great unexpected good things, so that 
they might be raised up for ever after into a new 
world of thankfulness and faith and joy.’ He did 
not tell her that, as far as his means went, he did 
this; perhaps supporting for weeks a widow and her 
children, or lifting some wretched being out of the 
depths, and setting her or him in safety in a clean 
place, so that he or she could never thereafter doubt 
that there was a deliverer. Christianity,” he ex- 
plained to her, “is at once the easiest and the 
hardest of all religions—it is the religion of doing 
good. There is a lord here in London who gives 
some hundreds a-year, I think, to his cook, to find 
him a new flavour. Poor fellow! if he only knew the 
taste of doing good, he would be content to live on 
bread and water ever after.” 

Some unknown possibility of a higher and diviner 
life had haunted Esther’s heart, as it haunts the 
hearts of most of us in our youth, at least; and she 
seemed to herself never to have understood it before, 
never to have known that it meant the daily, hourly 
choice of the best and the noblest, and that the 
choice of anything lower caused the haunting glory 
to grow obscure and dim. There are times in which 
this inner light shines, as it were, along some pat- 
ticular path of life, blinding the wayfarer to its 
ruggedness ; but mostly it shines in the distance, a 
light unto the feet and a lamp unto the path, but 
with no guiding ray-to tell us how the distance must 
be traversed. Often it is called by the shadowy name 
of poetry or romance, and one sometimes hears the 
pathetic disclaimer of one whose soul is sunk in petty 
cares, “I don’t like poetry, and that kind of romantic 
rubbish.” ‘“ Better the most romantic folly, so long 
as it is real, and not simulated, than your worldly 
wisdom,” one is tempted to answer. If you had 
cared for poetry, you would never have selected the lot 
you have chosen. It might have been harder, it is 
true, but it would have been higher, and that glory 
need not have passed away so utterly from the earth. 
The time was drawing near when a great choice 
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would lie before Esther, in which the path of right | 
would not be quite easy to discern, for the hardest | 
task is not always necessarily the highest. 

The Vaughans were gone. They had hastened | 
their preparations, and the news of Martin Potter’s | 
death reached them on the morning of their depar- | 
ture. But what was he to them ?—only a figure in | 
the registrar-general’s statistics of mortality. Good 
generous Constance even ventured to think it was a 
good thing, for Esther’s sake that he was gone, and 
that everything would right itself for her friend. 
She did not say this to her, of course; but she did 
not think there was much need for consolation, and 
her warm-hearted farewell letter did not, therefore, 
contain much condolence, It did not, however, jar 
upon Esther, for its tone was sad. The others sent 
their affectionate regards, and hoped to see her on 
her return. Then they went off on their pleasant 
tour. There were other friends and neighbours, the 
Carringtons, for instance, who made no sign, and 
what she might do or suffer in their absence made 
very little difference: so thought Esther. But 
what would she have had? We must all stand alone 
in the great crises of our history. Friends and 
neighbours are put far from us. It is only given to 
love, and to that not always, to share the burden of 
the spirit in temptation and trial. 

At the last moment, Harry West would fain have 
gone away with the Vaughans. He called their going 
“a horrid cut up,” and quite resented the manner in 
which his summer enjoyment was being spoiled. He 
yeceived no encouragement, however, and Mrs. West 
held him back with a kind of despair, from making 
the proposal to accompany them, at which he had 
hinted, Esther had written to Mrs. West daily, and 
was very earnest in her entreaties that Harry should 
not come near the house in Sutton’s Alley—a prohibi- 
tion for which he was not sorry. 

But now that Martin Potter was dead and buried, 
and the house no doubt properly disinfected—he wrote 
to Esther, suggesting the proper fluid—there was no 
reason—he, Harry West, having nothing particular 
to do—why he should not go and see Esther, and get 
matters settled for her return, But Mrs. West had 
seen enough ‘of Harry to know that no delicate 
negotiation could be entrusted to his hands, and she 
felt that it was a delicate matter to ask Mary Potter 
Once more to part with her child. She proposed to 
Harry to leave “The Cedars” for the present, and 
go into town, and he was delighted with the pro- 
posal. He had quite exhausted the country round, 
and was eager for a change. In fact, he never cared 
for the same place twice. He had not in his nature | 
that depth which alone makes the simplest thing 
exhaustless. 

So Harry came into town and procured a house in | 
one of the streets off Belgrave Square, as near to | 
Esther as Mrs, West could wish, and the removal | 
was to be made without loss of time. “The Cedars” 
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was to be shut up, to the regret of the village in 
general (for Mrs. West had never gone to foreign 
| parts, like some of her neighbours), but to the relief 
of one particular person in it. Mrs. Wiggett breathed 
freely once more. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ESTHER’S CHOICE, 


| Durine the week or so that Harry was in search of 


a house in Belgravia, he made a point of calling 
every day in Sutton’s Alley. The Potter family had 
fallen into its accustomed routine, all but Mary, 
who was slowly rising from the heavy blow. The 
four elder children were at work as usual, and it was 
generally Esther and the little ones alone who 
received him. Harry West was at once a great 
favourite with the children. Folks are fond of 
crediting the small people with an almost super- 
natural insight into character, while they in reality, 
are only led by outward appearance, undistracted, 
however, by more worldly motives, They always 
prefer the showiest and best-dressed person in a 
company, and Harry’s thick gold chain had a great 
effect upon both Mary and Johnny, the latter insist- 
ing upon testing how severe a strain of tugging it 
would bear. And then Harry brought them. presents 
at every visit. And he asked Esther, in passing, as it 
were, if there was anything she would like, and 
Esther smiled in perfect simplicity and good faith, 
and answered, “ Nothing.” 

This was as far as Harry dared go at present. He 
had been warned by Mrs. West that he must not be 
too precipitate, that Esther would feel the indelicacy 
of any immediate offer, with her father newly dead : 
for Harry on his first visit to town had bought a 
ring of turquoise and diamond, ‘as a present for 
Esther, which Mrs. West had taken into her own 
keeping till a more convenient season, 

When he found the house near Belgrave Square, 
he came hurrying to Esther, and asked her to 
accompany him at once, to inspect it—Mrs. West 
was quite unequal to the fatigue, and was waiting 
with anxiety the time when she would be able to 
have her darling at her side once more. “You 
women know so much better what is wanted about a 
house,” said Harry, very naturally, So Esther 
donned her simple mourning bonnet—her sisters had 
made it with their own—and went. 

As they passed out into the street together, they 
met Philip coming home. Esther had not seen him 
for several days. He had already withdrawn him- 
self somewhat. In his hands he carried one or two 
small paper parcels, suspiciously like recent pur- 
chases from the grocer’s shop. Esther gave a slight 


| start forward as if to speak, but he did not notice it; 


he was rapidly scanning the fac and figure of Harry 
West, and having done so, he passed on with a 
p aan “ good evening.” 

“ Who’s that?” said Harry, as he heard the voice, 
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taking his eyes from Esther’s face, into which he had | to themselves, 


And how rebuke him, looking a9 


been looking eagerly as he rattled on, and bestowing | kind, pleasant, and eager, and taking her consent 
| for granted ? 


a glance upon the small dingy figure. 


“A friend,” she answered, and her face, which | 
| hastily, “I can decide nothing at present.” 


was already several degrees paler for her town life, 
took an unusual glow. 
Harry laughed his careless laugh. 


“You must not count on me at all,” she said, 


Another man would have taken alarm at the utter 


| withdrawal in Esther’s tone; but it was lost on 


“You do not know how good he has been,” she 


said, and proceeded to recount his kindness. 

“Couldn’t you give him something—some money, 
I mean?” he added, seeing Esther’s eyes widen. 
“TIT dare say he would not be offended. He looks 
miserably poor.” 


| to meet her. 


Harry. 

“I must go home now,” she continued, with an 
emphasis on the word home, “and you will let me 
know when ‘mamma’ comes up, and I will be here 
Of course she will send the servants 


| before she comes herself.” 


“Oh no, you don’t understand him,” said Esther, | 
hastily, as if in alarm, and she was glad that her | 


companion took no more notice, but went on to 
something else. 

The house was handsome and very fairly fur- 
nished. Esther had no fault to find with it. 
had a hundred. 


Harry | 
This was inconvenient, and that | 


was inelegant, and the other thing was shabby. | 


Did not Esther think so? 
laughing at his new knowledge of upholstery. Nor 
was he slow to reveal the source of it: Kate Vaughan 
had been his instructress. 

“There’s nothing like having a house in town,” 
he said, repeating her very words, “it’s convenient 
for everything ; and even if you want to go and see 
the world, it’s better to have a base of operations 
to fall back upon. Don’t you think so?” 

“TI should think so,” said Esther, smiling, “though 
my mind has not been much exercised on the 
subject.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to see everything at 
once, before settling down—Paris, Rome, Venice, 
Switzerland. I mean to have a peep at them all. 


She could not help | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The house was unoccupied, so there was no 
obstacle, and it was settled on the spot, as Harry 
would fain have settled every question of the uni- 
verse, that they should enter it at once. Then he 
walked home with Esther to the very door of her 
mother’s house, lingering there to appeal to her 
once more on the momentous question, as to whether 
he ought to spend an interval of time in doing 
London, whose season was on the wane, or take a 
run through the Lake District, or Scotland. 

“IT wish you would not appeal to me, Harry,” she 
said, very gravely; “we are so different. I could 
not lead your kind of life.” 

Oh, but I can lead any kind of life, that’s the 
beauty of it,” he replied, “from roughing it in the 
bush to swelling it in Belgravia.” 

It was quite hopeless ; Harry would never under- 
stand, unless certain definite words were said, which 
could not be said till certain other definite words 
had preceded them on his part. And so with a 
mutual good night, they parted. 

And in the little court two pairs of eyes had 
witnessed the lingering parting. Philip, from his 


What a pity, now, that we could not have gone bare, lonely little room, with the remains of his 
with the Vaughans, cr agreed to meet them some- | 
| turned away with a deeper sense of loneliness than 


where,” he went on. 

What did he mean by we? But Harry was 
inexplicable, and she let it pass, but half interested 
in his strain of talk. 

« After all, I do not know about a house in town,” 
he rattled on, with that curious cleverness which 
characterised him. “It costs a great deal, I suppose, 
and money has an end, and ought to be made the 
most of. I question whether one does not get more 
pleasure out of simpler modes of living, sufficiently 
varied. But you shall decide all that. This will 
do for us in the meantime, till everything is put 
right for you. We must make it all smooth for 
your mother, you know. Settle so much a-year 
on her, that would be the best way.” 





spare, solitary meal still before him, saw it, and 


he had ever felt before; and Mary, who from the 
opposite side had been watching wistfully for her 
daughter’s return, looked, and also turned away and 
hid her face in her hands. 

Her eyes were still wet when she met Esther in 
the parlour, but it was with a hopeful gleam, like 
that of the clearing shower—not with the dull, 
persistent weeping, in which she had indulged for 
days. 

It was she who spoke first, after Esther had 
once more settled herself beside her. ‘I have been 
thinking of the future,” she said. “I have been 
wrong to lose so much time already. I ought to get 


| my little scholars together again, or they will be 


There was no misunderstanding him now—no | 
misunderstanding his look and tone of easy appro- | 


priation. He was planning this life of ease and 


scattered elsewhere. I must try to increase my 
school. I know nothing else I can turn tov” 
It seemed a sudden rousing from the apathy of 


pleasure for her; a life in which everything was | her sorrow, but Esther was glad to notice it, and 


to be made smooth, and as much as possible pleasant 
for everybody, after it had been made perfectly so 


1 
| 
\ 


said, hopefully, “I will write round to all the 
parents at onc.” 
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“I do not see what else I can do,” Mary re- 
peated; “and yet I shall earn but a very little after 
paying the rent. The boys must be taken from 
school and sent to run errands; but it is poor Sarah 
who will suffer most. I cannot afford to keep her. 
She must go away into service.” 

Esther had been too self-absorbed by what had 
passed, to take in, in a moment, the full meaning 
of her mother’s words, but it flashed upon her with 
the pause which followed. The practical difficulties 
of life confronted her here. The absolute struggle 
for existence, which meant the sacrifice of education, 
of affection, of strength and health and life, for 
Mary had reserved a heavy burden for her own 
shoulders. 

Esther was full of joyous life. How did she feel 
to be thus confronted? Her temperament was 
poetic—not the small, irritable, fanciful poetic— 
but the large, calm, imaginative order. What she 
felt was a kind of joy, a glow like what a person in 
vigorous health feels in facing a keen, clear frost, 
or a bracing north-west wind. 

“You must have a much larger school,” she said, 
eagerly, “There is plenty of material at hand. I 
never saw so many children, they seem to swarm 
out at every door, and they never seem to go to 
school. We must write a circular, saying that you 
have got an assistant who can teach music, &. It 
is quite true, you know,” she added, as her mother 
shook her head. 

“But where are we to find room?” 

“We could take a larger house, could we not?” 

“ And where is the money to come from ?” said her 
mother, almost amused at the way in which Esther 
disposed of difficulties. 

It was not so easy as it seemed at first, she 
allowed. 

“ And you will be going away soon,” continued her 
mother. 

“ Mother, I will not leave you any more. She has 
been very good to me, but you are my own 
mother.” 

It was the first time they had touched on the sub- 
ject, tacitly laid aside during the troubles of the past 
weeks, : 

Mary smiled a wistful smile. “Going away to a 
home of your own, I mean,” she said. 

It was plain of whom she was thinking. 

“You must not think so,” cried Esther, almost 
reproachfully, 

“What am I to think? He has been here every 
ed lately. I thought you had already accepted 

im,” 

“Then he must not come here again. He has not 
even asked me to accept him;” and she ,explained 
how matters stood between them. 

But he looks so bright, and kind, and good,” said 
Mary, perversely pleading for what she would have 
considered somewhat of the nature of a trial if it had 








been presented to her in the shape of a foregone con- 
clusion; “and,” she added, though with hesitation, 
“he is rich, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, he is rich,” said Esther, slowly; “but, 
mother, I would rather be poor. I have made my 
choice. If I could be rich and happy, I might choose 
that,” she added with a smile; “ but it is better to 
be poor and happy than rich and miserable. I should 
be miserable with him ; I shall be happy with you.” 

“You do not know what poverty is,” said Mary, 
who feared such a decision for her daughter as she 
would not have feared it for herself. “Do not make 
up your mind so quickly. I tremble to think of all 
you are giving up.” 

“Tam not giving up anything I love, except” (she 
hesitated, for the word mamma, familiar from child- 
hood, was on her lips; but she gave utterance to the 
formal name instead); ‘and you will never ask me 
to give her up altogether,” she continued ; “ indeed 
you would love her if you knew all she has suffered.” 

“T try to forgive all she has made me suffer, the 
trouble she brought your father and me,” said Mary, 
with a sob. “ But do not choose rashly between us. 
I would rather never see you again, than have to 
think that I had spoilt your life.” 

Once more in her own little room, which Mary had 
now contrived to give up to her sole use, Esther 
meditated long and deeply on the choice she had 
made ; not with the view of altering it, however, but 
to strengthen her own conviction that it was the 
right one. For Harry’s ‘painted paradise of ease 
and delight, she did not spare a single sigh. For 
the one deep affection which had twined itself with 
all her past, her heart bled deeply. It seemed a hard 
and cruel decision, but she had been placed in one of 
those hard and cruel positions in which there must 
be suffering on one side or other. In those ;past 
weeks there had grown up in her heart a luxuriant 
growth of family affection. There was not one. of 
her brothers and sisters whose fate could ever be a 
thing of little moment to her again. Nature took a 
sort of vengeance upon her, and exacted: the arrears 
of that love and service which the ties of blood 
demand. She could not leave her wronged and 
suffering mother, for whom she felt—besides the 
natural love—a profound spiritual sympathy; could 
not forsake her kindred in their poverty to live 
in riches and ease among strangers in blood, among 
whom, she felt they would be more or less despised. 
She might remain with them, and yet not break 
with her past. She could not go back to her old 
life without in a great measure -renouncing them. 
And as she thought out the problem thus, she 
found herself wondering if Philip would have had 
any hesitation in advising her to make this choice. 
It was not strange that she should feel -the in- 
fluence of the highest standard of living that had © 
ever come before her, and proceed to try herself, and 
others by it. 
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There remained one great trial to be got over 
before Esther’s choice was complete in fact—namely, 
the announcement of her resolution to Mrs. West. 

In the house which Harry had taken, whither the 
servants had already migrated, and where she was 
still looked upon as the young mistress, Esther 
awaited the coming of the not too wise, but loving 
woman, whom she had known only as a mother. 

It was asad meeting for both, but most sad for 
the frail and gentle Mrs. West, who was only too 
ready to feel like a condemned culprit, and who 
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Esther understood. “TI cannot bear to disappoint 
you,” she said, humbly; “but it cannot be. If 
Harry wishes it, you must tell him that it cannot 
be; you must tell him never to see me again. I di 
not think he will care—that is, very much. I hope 
not; but, indeed, I cannot marry him.” 

“ He does wish it,” said Mrs. West, eagerly. “He 
will be sadly disappointed. He has gone so far as to 
buy you an engagement ring.” 

“But you know he will not break his heart, 
mamma,” Esther could not help saying; and Mrs, 








West could not contradict her. 
“T will not urge you,” she replied, “if you fed 
I will tell him all 


appeared, if possible, frailer than ever. But she 
bore it better than Esther expected; a hope still | 
remained to her that she might make amends for | that you cannot see him again. 
the harm she had wrought. | you say.” 

“It is right—it is just,’ she murmured. “And| “It will be easier for him, though it is hard for 
you say that she forgives me? And you will come | you,” said Esther. “TI have no right to allow him to 
and ste me, darling, every day,’ she continued, with | ask when I mean to refuse.” 

a look of entreaty, “for I may not have many to live.| And Mrs. West acquiesced’ mournfully, but en- 
But you may be nearer to me before I die,” she | tirely. It was strange how easy it was to her to 
added, looking tenderly in the girl’s face, the light | acquiesce, and how difficult it had seemed. 

fading from her own as she read what was written| ‘Am I ceasing to feel before I cease to live ?” she 


there. asked herself. (To be continued.) 








FREEDOM BY THE TRUTH. 


III.—SOCIAL FREEDOM. Take, first, the charge of excessive deference to 
"eH all the restrictions imposed, and for rank. Is that true? Is it not? Is not “a lord” 
y the most part self-imposed, on our | something more to us than a man, and high birth 
), natural liberty, none perhaps are so; more than high character and attainment? Ifa 
4¥ irritating, and in some sense de- | duke shake hands with us, or even nod to us, are 
~ grading, as the various forms of! we not flattered by his notice? If he open his lips 
social bondage. Our submission to them is so/ in public, do we not find in his words a wisdom 
irrational, when once we have examined their and eloquence which we should not detect in 
claims upon us, as to be well-nigh incredible, | precisely the same words from other and non-dueal 
and yet so general and so complete, that nothing | lips? If we have to choose between “a baron,” or 
seems able to redeem us from our thraldom. For | even “a baronet,” of the worst character, and a 
many centuries satirists have aimed their keenest commoner of the best, are not our votes only too 
shafts at them, sages their most convincing de-| likely to go to the former? Do we not excuse in 
monstrations, moralists their gravest rebukes: | “the nobility” vices which in other men we con- 
all to little purpose. Men have not been laughed | demn? Are we not very blind to their faults, and 
out of their excessive deference to rank, to wealth, | to their virtues more than a little kind? Ifa 
to custom, to opinion, nor argued out of it, nor | lord is advertised to preach in a chapel or a hall, 
rebuked out of it. There never was a time or/| will he not draw crowds to hear him, although, 
place in which this deference was carried to a| simply as a man, he is but a weak-minded retailer 
greater and more injurious excess than it is in| of the stalest platitudes? Are there not many who, 
England to-day. It makes us the wonder and /| even though they form part of it, think the con 
scorn of foreign nations. We are a wonder and | gregation “honoured” by his presence, and find 
a scorn to ourselves. In America, in Germany, | the worship much more acceptable ? 
in France, we are constantly upbraided with our | Something, no doubt, is to be said on the other 
devotion to the basest idols in the social pantheon. | side of the question. It would be absurd to deny 
A coronet, a money-bag, use and wont, the opinion that it is a great advantage to be born of a 
of our neighbours—these, we are told, are the family which for many generations has enjoyed 
gods before which we worship and bow down, | the highest physical and social culture; to have 
to which we sacrifice our independence, our com- | the best appliances of bodily health, and exercise, 
fort, and even our convictions. 'and recreation at command; to grow up in habits 
Is the charge true? Dare we deny it, knowing | of courtesy and refinement; to be trained in the 
what we do of ourselves and our neighbours P | best schools; to be able to choose one’s own 
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path in life; to have, early and unsought, great 
openings for usefulness and distinction; to be in- 
spired by the memory of a long line of ancestors, 
eminent for their services to the state, or to 
learning, or to religion. Which of us, if it were 
his to choose, would not prefer such a lot as this ? 

But of those who have much, we surely have 
the right to expect much. So far from lowering 
the common standards for their convenience, we 
ought to judge them by higher standards, Start- 
ing with advantages so many and great, it is their 
shame if they are not the swiftest runners in the 
race of life—the stoutest combatants in its con- 
flict. To defer to them simply because they have 
advantages which they have not used, and oppor- 
tunities which they have wasted; to think of 
them more highly than of men who, with not a 
tithe of their opportunities and advantages, have 
outstripped and outfought them—can anything 
be more irrational than that? And yet this is 
precisely what we do. In the social and in the 
political world, nay, in the Church itself, mere 
rank tells—tells heavily. A lord, simply because 
he is a lord, carries greater weight than men 
every way superior to himself. More or less, 
we are all in this bondage, Even those of us 
to whom a coronet and a pedigree are, as we 
boast, mere baubles—who are most ready with 
our fling at “the tenth transmitter, of a foolish 
face,” only too often turn “a foolish face of praise” 
on those who have no claim to our respect but the 
accident of birth, For myself, I confess I doubt 
whether, could such a wonder be, if a couple of 
dukes were to take any one of us by either arm, 
and walk through street or market-place with us, 
we should not be somewhat elated by the honour, 
and wish all our friends were there to see us in 
that delectable company. In such a conjuncture, 
indeed, who could answer for himself’? 

Take, secondly, the still more common case of 
excessive deference to wealth.. If money be “a 
root of all evil,” it is nevertheless a root which 
most men are very glad to grow in their gardens. 
Ah, what sweet, precious fruit it yields! How 
comely to the eye! how good for food! You go 
to it one day, and pluck off from it a good roomy 
house, or a family mansion; another day, and 
there is the most beautiful furniture for your 
house; another, and, lo! a noble library, laden 
with the works of the best authors, is just ripe; 
and so you go on, gathering from this one root 
fine pictures, fine dresses, fine company, old wine, 
and new dishes, and even, if some botanists are to 
be believed, a long pedigree, a patent of nobility, 
a blooming wife, and the respect of men. Can 
that be an altogether evil root which yields fruits 
80 sweet as these? 

Well, not altogether an. evil root. Wealth, like 
high birth and. breeding, has some claim on our.re- 





gard. It is in its abuse, not in its use, that it does * 
so much harm, And it is abused the very moment 
that we hold it to be the chief good—the very 
moment that we make it the measure of a man’s 
worth, or sacrifice any conviction or principle in 
order that we may secure it, A good servant, it is 
a bad master. _And, mark, it may be our master 
although we never see its face. We may so long 
to be rich ; we may be so ready to take any course 
that will make us rich, as to be the slaves of 
wealth while we suffer all the pangs of penury. 
Indeed, it is among the poor, I think, and the 
comparatively poor, that the worst forms of this 
bondage are to be found. Dives has grown accus- 
tomed to his luxury, and a little sick of it. He 
knows. how little it can do for him; that it is not 
to be compared to health of body and mind, or to 
a task.one loves, or te a humble content, or to 
domestic happiness, or to peace of soul. But 
there is many a Lazarus who, because he has 
not.tried what-wealth can. do, fancies it well-nigh 
omnipotent for good, and is willing to risk all in 
order to obtain it. No one of us, therefore, is 
safe from this base servitude. Is any one of us 
exempt from it? Not many,I fear. For what is 
our common life but an incessant endeavour to 
get more, than we have, more even than we 
require, for comfort, or culture, or happiness ? 
Ihave sometimes thought that wealth must have 
a magical fascination for us, it works so potently 
and strangely on us. That a man should be worth 
a million of money is a fact which, taken by itself, 
is really of the slightest importance; for he cannot 
enjoy all that—cannot even use it, in any high 
sense of the word. And he may be old, diseased, 
decrepit, and very miserable. Yet if any friend 
with whom we walked were to say to us, “That 
man is worth a million,’ should we not ask, 
“ Which—which ?” and be very curions to see 
him? We might even find it hard to speak to 
him without throwing an unusual respect into our 
manner and tone. There are but few whose first 
and genuine emotion would be a feeling of pity 
for one so heavily burdened; there are but few 
whose first question would be—‘ How does he 
use it? what good is it to him?” We expect 
nothing from him. He, perhaps, has not. so 
much as looked at us. We shall never see him 
again, And yet we look with an almost instinc- 
tive respect and admiration on a man of whom 
we know only that he has scraped together a 
monstrous sum of money. Has not gold, then, 
a quasi-magical, an unaccountable fascination for 
us—a_fascination, moreover, to which it_is very 
stupid of us, to yield, and very degrading? I 
have known persons, who; when taken through 
the.cellars of the Bank of England, haye had 
notes..to a large amount placed for a moment 
in: their hands, and who. haye come ,away quite 
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elated to tell all their friends—“I actually held 
three millions of money, my dear,” or “five millions, 
in my own hand—in my own hand!” as if even 
that momentary contact with wealth had some- 
how done them good. How are we to interpret 
such trifles? They. are the straws which show 
the direction of the prevalent mind. They indi- 
cate that wealth, in itself and for its own sake, 
is the object of a profound reverence to which it 
has no sort of claim. 

Nor must we omit to glance at our excessive 
deference to custom and opinion. How often have 
we been told that we are like sheep, and will 
imitate each other when there is no need? You 
hold a stick before the leading sheep of the flock, 
a few inches from the ground. He leaps over it. 
You take the stick away; but every sheep that 
follows him will leap where he leaped, and the 
whole flock goes vaulting over—nothing. And 
we laugh, and wonder how they can be so foolish; 
or we moralise, and say, “What a waste of power! 
Why could they not use their own eyes and judge 
for themselves?” Nevertheless, we are just as 
foolish, and quite as unnecessarily waste our 
powers. Some great lady, for instance, has ugly 
feet, and wears a long dress to hide them; forth- 
with long dresses are all the wear. Or she has 
a twist in her shoulders, and hides that ; forthwith 
all women, straight or crooked, must muffle 
themselves in sacks. Or a great king goes 
bald and buys a wig; and all men _ shave 
their heads and strut in horsehair. Silly sheep, 
to go vaulting over nothing in that absurd 
fashion ! 

Custom rules all. 


In every class and circle 
you may see men straining their means, or going 
beyond them, because they must live in the same 
sort of house as their neighbours, wear the same 
kind of clothes, keep the same hours and com- 


pany, give the same parties. We are so afraid 
of one another that no one of us dares to be 
natural, lest he should be singular. “ What will 
people say?” is a question which influences— 
influences quite unduly—the whole round of our 
habits. It prevents us from doing what we 
should like to do; it often drives us into doing 
what we know we ought not to do. There are 
thousands upon thousands among us who stand 
in more fear of “Mrs. Grundy” than they do 
of God himself, and sacrifice, not only comfort 
and liking, but independence, principle, conviction, 
to the opinion, or supposed opinions, of their 
neighbours. 

Now, however, we may be bound by these 
social fetters, by the influence of mere rank, 
wealth, custom, opinion, I suppose we all feel 
at times that they ere fetters, and fetters which 
it is base of us to brook. In the whole range of 
English poetry there are, I think, no lines 





which awaken a quicker response in our hearts 
than the noble verses of Sir Henry Wotton: 
“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And, having nothing, yet hath all.” 
And the point I want to establish is that, how. 
ever badly we may have been “born and taught,” 
and although we may have been drawn into 
“servile bands” and brought to “serve another's 
will,” Christ the Truth can set us free, can make 
each of us “lord of himself,” and teach us how, 
while “having nothing,” we may “ possess all 
things.” Was not he, is he not on all hands 
confessed to have been, at least the wisest and 
best of men—and therefore “the best off” in the 
true sense? Should we not all very willingly 
give all we have to be like him? Well, he at 
least was free from the bonds we so gladly wear. 
It was because he was “lord of himself,” that 
he is lord of all men. ‘To him, Pilate the 
governor was not half so dear as Peter the 
fisherman, nor pontiff Caiaphas as publican Mat- 
thew. To him, wealth, so far from being a coveted 
prize, was an obstacle, a burden to be cast away. 
His whole life was a departure from the customs 
current around him, and an affront to the opinions 

of his neighbours. 

Now how was this? How was it that the best 
man who ever lived, the only perfect man, the 
man whom we profess to take for our Master, 
was free from the social prejudices and deferences 
by which we are enslaved? that to him opinion, 
custom, wealth, rank, were positively of no 
account, while with us they count for so much? 
It can only be that he regarded men and their 
life from a point of view very different from that 
we commonly occupy, and tried them by very 
different standards. 

What is our point of view, then, and what 
was His? The answer is simple and obvious. 
In so far as we are in social bondage, our view 
of human life is temporal and worldly. Our de- 
ference to rank arises from the fact that certain 
families can trace back their pedigree a little 
longer than we can, and from the presumption 
that men who descend from noble sires will have 
a certain nobility—a presumption which expe 
rience does not always confirm. Our deference 
for wealth arises from our fear of the vicissitudes 
of life and our love of its good things; from our 
desire to be protected from the one and to secure 
the other. Our deference to custom and opinion 
arises from our fear of men, of the harm they 
can do us, or from our desire to stand well with 
them. You see, not one of these social scrvitudes 
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The cot on the lea, 
. With its simple and innocent story.”—p. 206. 
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but has its origin and motive in time, and in the | 
desire to be at ease in our earthly habitation. 

But, while our view of human life is earthly 
and temporal, Christ’s view was spiritual and 
eternal. To him we are God’s children, sent to 
school on earth for a little while, that we may be 
all the happier when we go home to heaven. It | 
must, therefore, have seemed absurd and mon- 
strous to him, that one child should exalt himself 
over the rest because he could remember the 





we shall not forget that he is our brother, nor 
be afraid of him, nor flattered if he speak to us, 
Here is another boy who has a pocket-full of 
money. Well, well, so long as we have a good 
table to sit down to, strength for our work, and 


/enough to carry us home when the holidays 


come, why should we grudge him that? He does 
not look much the happier for it, and certainly it 
does not help him with his tasks, or make him 
/any more anxious to get home. And here isa 


names of the lads who had sat in his place before | | knot of lads in one corner of the school who have 
him, or because he had scraped together a few | long worked together and have naturally fallen 
more of such trifles and trinkets as children | into similar habits; they have a style of their 
think to be of value, or because he had a little | | own, and are very punctilious about doing every- 
more pocket-money and enjoyed more of a school- | thing in a certain way. Well, so long as their 
boy’s luxuries. The place which each of the! style is a good style, so far as it does not hinder 
children held in the school, and would hold in| but helps them in their tasks, why should they 
the home, did not depend on these things or such | not keep it? why should we not all adopt it? 
as these; but on the progress they made with , “But it hinders them; it makés some tasks so 
their respective tasks, on their loyalty and obe- difficult that they have no time to attend to 


dience to the Father’s will, on their kindness others; they go in fear of each other and of every 
and helpfulness to each other. To Him it must deviation from the accepted custom!’ In that 
have seemed an utter perversion of the divine | case, we have no choice. We must say that any 


intention in placing men upon the earth, that | 
they should go in fear of one another, that they | 
should value their brother’s opinion more than 
the judgment of their Father, that they should 
seck honour one of another rather than of him, 
that they should negleet their proper tasks in 
order to hoard up heaps of a metal which could 
not help them much even while they were at 
school, and which they could not possibly take 
home with them. 





style is a bad style which hinders work, which 
burdens life with fears, which retards our prepara- 
tion for home. We at least will have none of it, 
let them say of us what they will; and we will do 
our best to save them out of the bondage to mere 
custom and opinion, into which they have fallen. 
Is it not as plain as the sun at noonday that if 
we think of men and of human life as Christ the 
Truth thought of them; that if we really hold 


| God to be our Father, time our school term, and 


It is only as we rise from our earthly and | heaven our home, we are at one stroke freed from 
temporal view of human life to Christ’s eternal | all the social bonds which hinder, and oppress, 
and spiritual view, that we shall be free of all and degrade us? Can it be denied that “ where 
men. But if we rise to that view, and in so | the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty?” Is 
far as we rise to it, it confers an instant freedom it not obvious that, if we know the truth, the 
upon us. Fer consider: Here we all are, all | truth will make us free; and that if the truth 
God’s children, all at sehool, all bound to learn | make us free, we shall be free indeed ? 
and do certain tasks; bound also to help and love| So often, then, as we are conscious that we 
one another. And here is a boy who has a gold | are moved by any undue deference to opinion, 
circlet—a crown, a coronet, a mitre—on his head. | to custom, to wealth, to rank, let us take shame 
Well, if we think the Master put it there, or that to ourselves that, long as we have been taught, 
for purposes of order this boy has been placed | we do not even yet know the truth as we should: 
over us as monitor or teacher, we shall be quite let us betake ourselyes to Him who is the Truth, 
content that he should wear it; for purposes of | and ask him to give us of his Spirit, that we 
order and learning, we shall submit to him; but may exchange our bondage for his liberty. 








THE ARTI 

PELLOWLY falls the sunset o’er | 

The leafy cots of the crescent shore ; 

Languidly swells the sea, and laves | 

g The amber sands and headlands hoar ; | 

While round the bright steep, scooped with caves, | 

Airily sways the artist’s boat, sauntering o’er the | 
summer waves. 


ST’S BOAT. 


Purpureal vapours dome the woods, 
The while the radiant, changing moods 
Of sky and shore, he loves to trace ; 
In every sound and shade of the floods 
Imagining a gentle grace, 
Now, like the lowly voice, and now the smile of his 
beloved’s face. 






































(Drawn by J. D. Watson.) 


“ While round the bright steep, scooped with caves, 


Airily sways the artist’s boat, sauntering o'er the summer waves.” 


“THE ARTIST’S BOAT.”—Page 202. 
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Fancied, the while it passed away, 
He heard the blue wave whisper clear— 
“Listen, and from the ivied porch her laughters 
sweet will reach your ear.” 
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He thinks the water’s murmurings 

Her name endeared unto him brings ; 
And when a snowy cloud above 

Floats toward the evening star, he sings— 
“Would that we thus o’er earth 

move 
Away from all disquietude and shadow to yon sphere 

of love!” 


could 
Last, as the throbbing twilight spark 


Amid the deeps of azure dark, 
Trembled beside the woody height, 
He backward turned his comrade barque, 
Singing—“ It views us both to-night, 
And tunes our pulses: mine on sea, and hers within 
the casement’s light.” 


Then, as the twilight fell, he lay 
Upon the drowsy billows’ sway, 
And, stooping to the surge his ear, 





T. C. Inwin. 








SAVONAROLA. 


BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK, M.A. 


PART I. | eats we will not too rashly believe the 

MERHAPS the story of Savonarola will | counter statements, which make him a hypocrite 

A never be thoroughly made out. Who 'and charlatan. Nor may their propagators set up 

W4a_ coi tell us any of the truth about | the false issue of his undoubtedly strong words. 

| the many religious movements that | We shall rather answer—“ You goaded and tor- 

were trodden down, one after another, | mented him to these. Why did you goad him 

by the hoof of Rome, of which little or nothing | and torment? These are not the reasons of your 
but what Rome recorded has been suffered to | hatred; you know they are not. Tell us what the 
remain? Of them, indeed, it may be said— reasons truly are. If, perhaps, he was good, and 
“The evil that men do lives after them ; | outspoken, and faithful; if he thought Christ was 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” better than the Pope, and love than a scarlet hat, 


Jerome Savonarola left some friends that were | and purity than an indulgence, could that have 


able to preserve his memory from contempt, but | anything to do with your bitter hostility—men 


many more were doubtless muzzled, and the wit- 
ness of others has been extinguished. One has | 
only to read any trustworthy account of him, 
and then turn to the artistic scorn of Roscoe, 
or the ignorant contempt of the “Encyclopaedia | 
Britannica,” and he will learn by how narrow an | 
escape he avoided oblivion, or the bad fame of | 


| who trusted in indulgences, and scrambled for 


scarlet hats, and licked up the dust under the 


| feet of the bad old man who then ruled and 
'revelled in the Vatican, but never saw love in 


the light of purity, and had forgotten what Christ 
was like ?” 
For, however other things may be obscured, 


a selfish and destructive agitator. And what | one thing is certain. We are contemplating a 
survives may convince us that there must have | man, impetuous but unselfish; misled, perhaps, 
been more to tell. but yet earnest; fanatical, some say, but devout: 
Savonarola was put to death when Luther was | and they slew him, not for his vices, but his 
but seven years old, twenty-seven years before the | virtues; not for wielding power in the state, but 
famous propositions, nailed on a church door, pro- | for denouncing the usurpations and detesting the 
claimed the coming liberation of northern Europe. | wickedness of the Church. Therefore we can 
All that time there was no party to sustain his | scarcely understand his career without a glance 
credit, while the whole force of the Church was | at the age which bore him, and the sinners 
committed and pledged to its destruction. And | against whom he thundered. Above all, we 
his memory had little advantage from the Re-| must keep clearly in view the undefined though 
formation, even when it came, for he had lived | undisputed connection between papal ascendency 
and died in Italy, close to the centre of corrup- | and the whole fabric of the Church. 
tion, in that country which rejected most decidedly | In early centuries the residence of the emperors 
the offer of deliverance. If, then, Savonarola’s | made Rome the chief bishcpric of the West. When 
convent loved the executed rebel so well as to! that was done, the emperors removed eastward, 
save his books, by which he is best judged; if| and the bishop became chief man in Rome. The 
men of high position praised him aloud in spite | barbarian invaders loosened every tie of civil life, 
of the papal curse; if Sir Thomas More, a devoted and the Church, still healthy and young, took to 
Romanist, translated his works into the English | itself the labour, honour, and authority of re- 
tongue; and if the»superstitious people repented, | building society from its foundations. In the 
and believed him a prophet, and revered his! dark ages Rome was the continual umpire for 
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all disputes of doctrine or ritual, because there putation 
was. no other school of doctors able to resolve , bevy of 


them. Finally, the schoolmen arose afd taught 
that ‘all this dignity was part of God’s original 
and perpetual plan. The Bishop of Rome was 
ordained to have temporal dominion. He was 
appointed the vice-gerent, to legislate for the 
Church below. Occasional resistance was crushed 
down by violence. And a little after the time of 
Savonarola, when the Protestant countries se- 
ceded, a council of those who remained gave 
solidity and method to the growth of centuries. 
As yet, however, the Council of Trent had not 
petrified the Roman faith, and dogmas had not 
been formally pronounced against which no 
Romanist could teach now. Grave mistakes 
have been made through inattention to this 
obvious fact, and very fair writers have been 
misled by Savonarola’s natural habit of insisting 
on his own orthodoxy, so far as to identify 
his creed with the Roman orthodoxy of our 
time, and so make him no more than a re- 
former of dissolute manners. In matters of 
first-rate importance, we shall see presently that 
he taught the doctrines of Luther and of 
Cranmer. 

But the idea of a rent in the Church of God was 
still appalling to every one. It was not seen that 


a vast body might be really in schism from a 


handful, if the handful were driven out for being 
right; and so every one shuddered to think that, 
by testifying against the diseases of Christ’s body, 
he might be severed from the body itself. The 
monasteries became a refuge for the despair of 
many thoughtful people, who saw the prevalent 
evils, but knew not how they might be cured, and 
were content to pass their own lives unpolluted in 
privacy, learning, and prayer. 

If we will but remember that in a monastery, 
and by a monk, was written that great and holy 
book, the “ Imitation of Christ,” of St. Thomas 4 
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was completely gone. At one time 
rival claimants hurled at each othe | 
anathemas from the Prince of Peace; and the 
Council of Constance, which met to arbitrate, 
found none of them decently fit for the office, and 
set the tiara upon another head. 

The first who reigned during Savonarolas 
active life was Sixtus IV., and he became partner 
in a plot to murder the Medicean family at one 
blow ; their chief was to be struck down in 
church, and the signal chosen was the elevation of 
the Host, the incarnate Christ! Hired ruffianism 
drew back at the last moment, and the dagger 
was passed to a priest, who felt no superstitions 
scruples. But scruples are easier to fuce than 
dangers, and his trembling hand frustrated the 
whole scheme. The Archbishop of Pisa was 
hanged for his share in this conspiracy, and the 
Pope, who had not recoiled from the villanons 
enterprise, cursed the sacrilegious city which had 
dared to killa holy man. That holy man showed 
his Christian temper even in death, by grasping 
with his teeth the naked body that hung next him 
as he hung—in a clutch which mortal agony could 
not relax. 

Sixtus was followed by Innocent VIII.—a man 
whose love for watching mortal combats caused 
the duels of Rome to be fought under his window. 
He sold pardon for the most enormous crimes—to 
the murderer, for example, of his servant and two 
daughters. This was the pope whose son (for the 
cowardly word nephew had long been dropped in 
such cases) married the daughter of Lorenzo de 
Medici, and who made their child a cardinal at the 
ripe age of eight years. 

The career of Savonaro!a closed under the site- 
ceeding pontiff, Alexander VI., otherwise Roderic 
Borgia. To this miscreant no natural or unnatural 
vice was strange. It was well known that fifteen 
cardinals out of the twenty who elected him were 
bought. His favourite son, the infamous Cesar 


Kempis ; and that Luther, himself a monk, found | Borgia, became the terror and scourge of Rome; 
some in the cloisters who helped and understood | stabbed one brother in the arms of their anointed 


} 


him, and sighed for better days, we may well | father; wounded another, who fled shrieking and 


believe that flickering lights were here and there 
in the gross darkness, although seen by few save 
Christ. 

Yet no false charity must blind our eyes to 
facts. Morals and religion were both in a frightful 
state. The decay of both was told by the rapine 
and violence of the country, the devastating 
plagues and hideous corruption of the cities, the 
ignorance and luxury of both. The higher the 
rank of the clergy, the more shameless were their 


lives, and the more audacious was their unbelief; | 


until men whispered in horror that a pope had 
boasted how profitable to his order was “that fable 
about Jesus Christ!” The papal chair was indeed 
a throne of all sanctified impurities, and its re- 


| 





| 





bleeding home, followed with the savage sneer 
that what survived dinner should be used up at 
supper-time ; turned out his wife and children, and 
had him strangled then and there. And, although 
it is said that after one of these crimes the moans 
of the Pope in his palace were heard in the street, 
yet the wretched man was himself no better. At 
last they conspired together to poison a batch of 
cardinals at once, and seize their property; but 
one of the destined victims bribed the cook, and 
the poisoned sweetmeats were handed to the 
guilty men. The Pope ate and died, but Czsar’s 
iron constitution bore him through, and he lived 
to sound yet darker gulfs of crime. 

With a soul which hated the very appearance of 
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_—_——* 
evil, and a conscience of almost diseased sensi- | 
bility, Jerome Savonarola saw the pages of the | 
book of judgment darkening with the record of 
deeds like these. His was a moody, silent, and 
somewhat unwholesome youth. From an early 
age his attention was drawn to the disorders of | 
the Church, and he seems to have been conscious 
from the first that the centre of them all was the 
papal chair. Before he took orders he had called 
Rome Babylon, and he never retracted the name. 
The sports of youth had little attraction for him, 
and Plato and Aristotle had much; but by degrees | 
he began to think it shameful that pagan authors 
should rule the intellect of Christendom, and then 
he fixed his attention for ever upon St. Thomas a 
Kempis and the Bible. His father was a physician, 
and had educated him for the same profession; 
but the quiet of a monastery began to fascinate 
him, and all his enterprising energies rose in 
rebellion against the thought. Yet the system of 
the Church was a sacred thing to him; he only 
hated the administration, and of course a conse- 
crated life was one of peculiar sanctity. Poems of 
his youth are still extant which vividly reveal the 
struggle of his mind, and his horror at the corrup- 
tion of the Church. In some of them he calls 
Rome “the Accurst,” without either paraphrase 
or hesitation. It would be a curious inquiry 
whether many other minds experienced the same 
conflict between religious convictions and religious 
indignation at that dark time. His poems, how- | 
ever, may speak for themselves, and we give two 
passages—one written at twenty years of age, and 
the other a little later. 
“Wisdom divine perchance retards the doom 

Of man for his defection ; it may be 

That vengeance now is near; the sword shall come 

Tn direst vengeance soon ard suddenly ; 

Virtue at last this world. of ours must flee, 


When home, or shrine, or altar hath she noue, 
Whose sceptres are of men that plot for prey.” 





Very prominent in this passage is the convic- 
tion that punishment would come in the shape of 


an armed invader. The same threat long. after- 
wards lent terror and energy to his harangues, 
and shook Florence to its heart. 


“Virtue still goes in rags, with pallid cheeks, 
With hair dishevelled, and with garments torn; 
The virgin honey of true love she secks, 
Yet for all food to heathen books must turn. 
By her the scorpion’s sting must still be borne, 
The serpent’s wile, the locust's ravage ; hence 
Her sacred cause and mine have I to mourn, 
The solemn feasts of God, made a pretence 

For acts that only give the saints of heaven offence. 


“Weep for the wrongs Religion hath endured, 
Ye elders, grouped around the eternal throne ; 
Apostles, saints, disciples of the Lord, 
Angels of God, evangelists, look down ; 
Martyrs weep tears of blood ; nor is there one 
Of all the stars and planets, unrestrained 
In their fleet course, exulting in each zone 
(To speak as mortals speak), that is not pained 
To see the temple soiled and the white marble stzined.” 





| of his powerful voice. 


Strangely, often when some degenerate but 
venerable system is tottering to its fall, one great 
last witness is thus raised up within its pale to 
testify, expostulate, and reform. Savonarola was 
to stand almost at the gate of Rome, proclaiming 
that evil is accursed even in the apostolic chair. 
The people, the priests, the Pope heard the echoes 
What he said, was, more- 
over, not to be denied; yet evil, even if accursed, 
was very sweet, and good, however blessed, tastes 
harsh and crude on vitiated palates, and so they 
struck him down. 

Yet not to men or to nations is it given to 
destroy such a witness without suffering direr 
woes. Reform being spurned from the audience 
chamber, revolution thundered at the gates. Sa- 
vonarola justified Luther. 

Entertaining such sentiments as we have seen, 
his decision for life could not long remain doubtful. 
Unable to bear the anguish of a formal parting 
from his friends, he quietly left his home and native 
town (Ferrara), and enrolled himself in the Domi- 
nican order at Bologna. “In truth,” he wrote to 
his father, “I suffered such agony when I left 
you, that, had I betrayed myself, I verily believe 
my heart would have broken, and I must have 
relinquished my design. ... The reflection which 
leads me to a religious career is this—the misery 
of the world, the misery of man, the impurity, the 
pillage, the pride, the monstrous blasphemies by 
which the world is stained. O kindly Jesus, who 


| hast taught me what is right to do, rather may I 


suffer a thousand deaths than prove thankless for 
thy goodness !” 

These are the words of a young man upon 
whose purity no stain of suspicion ever fell, 
whose reckless enemies, baying on his track for 
blood, never found one blemish in his private life; 
who was poor when Florence prostrated itself at 
his feet, and who spurned the most importunate 
offers of personal advancement. 

If then his brain, heated with aspirings and 
inflamed with successes beyond those of common 
men, grew giddy, and led him beyord the limits 
of sound reason, perhaps across the dim and 
dubious line which divides imaginative genius 
from insanity, shall we on that account cast out 
his name as evil, or echo the large and charitable 
words of Paul — “Grace be with all those 
who love our Lord Jesus in incorruptibility” 
(sincerity) ? 

We, whom the efforts of past generations have 
set up so high, and who have not risen, but rather 
declined from our lofty vantage ground, shall we 
applaud (or can we afford to censure) one who 
started at the very foot, who toiled harder than 
any of us, but who did not reach exactly that 
platform upon which we stand, exulting in out 
own perfections ? 
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THE COTTAGE. 


HE great and the gay 
(~e May proudly array 
* Their mansionsin splendour and glory ; 
But fairer to me 
The cot on the lea, 
With its simple and innocent story. 


oy 


The rose and the vine, 
With the jasmine twine 
Their beautiful arms around it; 


And the swallows fly, 
All the summer nigh, 
When their bright wings once have found it, 


The grave and the old 
Dwell there with the fold 
Of the young they have gathered to love them; 
And though poor their store, 
They ponder the more 
On the riches of heaven above them. 
A. Hume-Buttezr. 











SNAP-DRAGON. 


A CHRISTMAS INCIDENT. 


PART I. 
wa|HRISTMAS holidays, indeed! why one 
might as well have stayed at school 
as to come home to be bored by a parcel 
| of girls !” 

“Thank you very much. I think you 
might have the good taste to hold your tongue, 
Edward. I have heard a proverb about people that 
live in certain houses.” 

“That’s just like you girls; you turn crusty 
directly. I declare I am afraid to speak before 
you.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem much like it. If some people 
are crusty, as you call it, I think others of my 
acquaintance are decidedly snappish and ill-tempered 
to-day.” 

“Serve you right, if you can’t take a joke, as I 
not unfrequently inform you. There now, Annie, 
let’s make it up. You know I don’t want to vex 

* Make it up! J was never out of temper.” 

“Don’t mount on quite such high stilts, Annie. | 
Girls are so spiteful. . I wish you were a boy.” 

“T can’t say that I do. Iam quite contented to 
remain as I am.” 


| “Sneak, indeed! You are complimentary. But 
how will you manage ?” 

“Why you know Mr. and Mrs. Russell are coming 
to-morrow evening, and mamma will never think 
of coming up-stairs after baby’s asleep. I’ll get 
the raisins and the brandy, and we’ll have it in the 
back nursery, and you shall be the lady superin- 
tendent or mistress of the ceremonies, or anything 
you like. Do you approve?” 

“T should hardly have imagined such an important 
office could be entrusted to a girl.” 

“Don’t be spiteful, Nanny. But seriously, do you 

vEed 

Well, I don’t mind; it would be good fun. But 
I won’t be responsible if it goes wrong, you must 
remember that.” 

“Tt will go right enough, I'll warrant.’ And s0 
it was settled, and with an air of the utmost satis- 
faction, and an amount of industry that was truly 
astonishing, Edward settled himself sungly by the 
| fireside to do sums. 

But not very long did the fit last, for visions of 
smoking plums, preserved from eager clutches by 
delightfully dancing blue flames, haunted his brain, 
till every figure became a speck of fire, which specks 





“But seriously, Annie, isn’t it dismal, this hor-| would mingle in a most irrational way, but not in 


rible, foggy weather—and no fun attainable in-doors ? 
If I could only have a jolly good lark now, I should 
thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“T have no doubt you would. 
peculiar notions.” 

“T’ve got it—capital! Won’t it be a delightful 
spree? Hurrah for old England!” 

“ Perhaps you will favour me, Edward.” 

“Oh, certainly, Nanny. A snap-dragon! 
it a fine idea?” 

“T am sure papa and mamma would never allow 
that, Edward.” 

“Oh, I’ve arranged all that. We'll have it up 
in the nursery, and all the little ones can have a 
share; that’s to say, if you won’t be a sneak.” 


Boys do have 


Isn’t 


| such a manner as to bring the desired answer. 
| It was of no use trying any longer, so that 
_ Edward, after several vain attempts, made up his 
mind to give it up. So putting aside his slate and 
| pencil, and having nothing better to employ his 
| time, he decided that he had better set out after 
the required raisins and brandy. It would be as 
| well to have them betimes, for perhaps something 
| might happen to-morrow, to prevent his doing 80 
| then. 
| Wrapping himself up warmly against the clinging 
sleet and rain, he quitted the house, and at a jolly 
round trot commenced his walk to the village, which 
| was about two miles distant. 

He had got about half way back, when he was 
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accosted by a hearty smack on the back, and a voice 
shouted in his ears, “ Halloa, Graham! what a rate 
you are going at. I’ve been trying to catch you 
up for the last ten minutes. Where away in such a 
hurry?” 

“I've been to the village with a commission from 
—my mother,” replied Edward, not willing to make 
his private affairs known, and yet not seeing any way 
of avoiding it but by telling a “small tarradiddle,” 
as he himself called it. 

“Td accompany you home with the greatest 
pleasure in life, but that I have important business 
on my hands and heart at this present moment; 
and as I have gone far enough out of my way in 
following you, suppose you stop a minute and hear 
what I’ve got to say.” 

“Well, if you are not too long,” answered Edward. 

“Here goes! We—that is to say, Harris and 
myself, and one or two others—are getting up a 
cricket club; a fine one it will be. I’m collecting 
names. See, here,” he added, pulling out a list, and 
dragging Edward under a lamp, “I’ve got some good 
ones down. The squire’s son is to be our chairman. 
Won’t you join us? Of course you will. Ill put 
down your name. Five shillings entrance fee, and 
no further expense.” 

“No—no, stop a minute !—Well, ’'m not going to 
join you,” said Edward, who nevertheless felt the 


glories of a snap-dragon fade into total insignificance 
before that delight of all male hearts—a game of 
cricket. 


“ Nonsense, Graham, you don’t mean that! Why, 


only the other day you were saying how you enjoyed | 
| therefore it was with no little pleasure that he bade 
| his sister good night, and delivered into her keeping 


a good game; and there are some splendid players 
among us. Tis a first-rate affair.” 





“Why,” said Edward, with a fiery face and shame- 
faced look, “I hadn’t the money, papa, and so I 
couldn’t.” 

“Why, how was that, Edward? I should have 
thought, from the liberal amount we allow you, you 
could have afforded it. What have you done with 
your money ? ” 

“T had to have my skates mended: I paid for 
them this afternoon, and that took the rest of my 
money,” answered Edward, making a dash at the 
first thing that entered his mind, and solacing him- 
self with the idea that it was partly truth, for he 
had sent his skates to be mended. 

“Well, you need not have done that, my boy,” 
kindly returned his father. “I would pay this 
entrance fee for you, but when I make a rule, I never 
break through it; soI am afraid you will have to wait 
till next month before you can join this wonderful 
club.” 

Poor, foolish Edward! The plums in his pocket 
began to get very heavy; he almost expected he 
might find them turned into stones, so unbearably 
did they weigh upon him. Here, too, was a new 
perplexity about the skates, for he had not paid 
for them, and as his father imagined that he had 
done so, he could not ask him for the money, and 
the sum left from the now almost hateful snap- 
dragon would not be quite half enough. What 
should he do? 

The evening seemed to pass very slowly away, for 
Edward could settle to nothing. The thought of the 
unpaid-for skates haunted him, and he could not 
for the life of him decide how to arrange the matter ; 


“But I shan’t join, for all that,” said Edward, | the materials for the snap-dragon, glad to be obliged 


trying to appear careless about it, but wearing a very 
rueful countenance. 


| to forget it for a few hours. 


The next morning at breakfast, great excitement 


“Perhaps you are tied to your mother’s apron- | prevailed consequent upon an invitation for the 


strings, and can’t get away. Is that the reason?” 
said Webb, in a sneering tone. 

“It’s nothing of the sort,” replied Edward, firing 
up. “To tell you the truth, I can’t afford it at 
present,” 

“Won’t your father do the handsome for once?” 
asked Webb. 

“My father won’t let me exceed my allowance. 
And now I’ll be off, or I shall be late for tea.” Saying 
which, the boys parted, and Edward, in a few more 
minutes, reached home, only just in time for tea. 

Before the meal was finished, Mr. Graham entered, 
and as soon as he was comfortably seated he began, 
“Why, Edward, what’s all this? I just met Hubert 
Webb, and he told me he could not persuade you to 
join his cricket club. He could not stop to tell me 
your reason. It must be something extraordinary, 
for I know your love of the game, and you knew I 
should not object. Come, Edward, give us the 
benefit of your reflections on the subject.” 





| elder members of the family to a party, and many 


were the exclamations of delight at the thought of 
the splendid Christmas tree Mrs. Hardy would be 
sure to have. The merriment and clatter was at its 
height when the servant entered the room, and gave 
Mr. Graham a small, soiled piece of paper. Mr. 
Graham opened and read it, and then looking up, 
said, “Did you not tell me, Edward, that you had 
paid for your skates?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Edward. 

“The man has sent in the bill to me. I suppose 
he thought I should not know, and thus he would be 
paid twice over. I always took him to be an honest 
man. I must see to this;” saying which he got up, 
and went out of the room. 

Edward was perfectly aghast as his father uttered 
these words, and it was with utter trembling that he 


| listened to the voices in the study. From the sounds 
| he heard, he guessed that a warm dispute was being 


carried on. Presently his father re-entered the room, 
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and turning to Edward he said, “Come into my 
study, Edward ;” and Edward, with downcast head, 
followed. 

As soon as the door was shut, his father said to the 
man, “Has my son paid you for having his skates 
mended ?” 

“No, sir,” answered the man; “he’s never come 
nigh the place, and what’s more——” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Graham; and turning to 
his son, he said, “ You hear what this man says, 
Edward. Have you paid him?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Edward, wondering where 
it would all end, and what other falsehoods he would 
be led into telling. 

“TI can take your word, Edward,” returned his 
father; and then he dismissed the man, telling him 
he was sorry that, under the existing circumstances, 
he should not be able to employ him further. 

The man took up his hat from its place on the 
floor, but before leaving the house he begged Edward 
to think again before he robbed an honest man of his 
bread, and what was of still greater consequence, 


' then he went in search of him. 


| decorate their Christmas tree. 


his character. And Mr. Graham began to feel 


puzzled. 

How despicable Edward felt in his own eyes! He 
could not bear the thought of so injuring the poor 
man, for who could tell what might not be the 
wretchedness of the unhappy family, deprived of the 
miserable earnings of the one who gained them their 
subsistence, scanty enough in all conscience though 
it was, for the loss of one gocd customer was not the 
only evil they would have to endure, but that of 
many surely consequent upon this one. Edward felt 
he must clear the man, even at the risk of his father’s 
anger. He waited a moment to gather courage; 
But Mr. Graham was 
just going out to business, and Edward’s sisters stood 
in the hall round him, clamorous in their requests 
for papa to bring them something from town to 
The golden moment 
had passed, for he could not expose himself before 
them all. Oh, if he had only had a little moral 
courage! But it was too late now. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





CHRISTMAS 


| Until the soul is stirred by strange vibrations, 


S2HE Christmas angels, is theix mission 
ended ? 

They are not seen by mortal eyes, as 
when, 


O’er Bethlehem’s plain, their shining troops “a 


scended, 
And chanted, “Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men.” 


The voices that once joined the heavenly chorus— 
That mighty “ Gloria,” echoing far and wide— 
Are floating in the wintry starlight o’er us, 
And singing sweetly every Christmas-tide. 


Far over snow-clad hills and moorlands dreary 
Is heard the rushing of each silver wing ; 

Wherever homes are sad or hearts are weary 
The blessed Christmas angels come and sing. 


In the dim alleys of the crowded city 

They enter where the sunbeams never came ; 
Unbidden guests, yet full of tender pity 

For all earth’s bitter misery and shame. 


And then despairing hearts look up and wonder, 
Whence came that sudden hope they feel within ; 

Bidding them rise and break their bonds asunder— 
Those heavy fetters forged by want and sin. 


The angels sing of holy aspirations, 
Of pure and happy things, of better times ; 
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That seem as if they came from Christmas chimes. 


And new desires to resolutions growing, 
Are slowly shaped and fashioned into form ; 

Till frozen hearts become all warm and glowing, 
And gain fresh strength to battle with the storm. 


In the vast minster, where the anthems olden, 
In glorious waves of music ebb and flow— 

Those voices from “ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
Are singing ever with the Church below. 


And in the rustic church that rises lowly, 


Amid encircling hills or woodlands dim, 
The simple song of gratitude is holy, 
For angels join the poor man’s Christmas hymn. 


Those humble walls can boast no sculptured splendour, 
Yet is the hallelujah just as sweet; 

For angels and archangels sing, and render 
The feeble notes all perfect and complete. 


And we of them their gentle tones may borrow, 
While this old world is full of grief and wrong; 
The word of sympathy in time of sorrow, 
Is pure and precious as an angel’s song. 


And loving lips which faithfully endeavour, 

To speak their Lord’s glad tidings far and near— 
The old, old story, that is new for ever— 

Oh! these are breathing heaven’s own music here, 
Saran DoupNeY. 
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HE great and the gay 
Oval May proudly array 


«Fs Their mansions in splendour and glory ; 
But fairer to me 
The cot on the lea, 
With its simple and innocent story. 


The rose and the vine, 
With the jasmine twine 
Their beautiful arms around it; 


COTTAGE. 


And the swallows fly, 
All the summer nigh, 
When their bright wings once have found it. 


The grave and the old 
Dwell there with the fold 
Of the young they have gathered te love them; 
And though poor their store, 
They ponder the more 
On the riches of heaven above them. 
A. Hume-Burier. 











SNAP-DRAGON. 


A CHRISTMAS 


PART I. 
HRISTMAS holidays, indeed! why one 
Mg might as well have stayed at school 
as to come home te be bored by a parcel 
of girls!” 

“Thank you very much. I think you 
might have the good taste to hold your tongue, 
Edward. I have heard a proverb about people that 
live in certain houses.” 

“That’s just like you girls; you turn crusty 

directly. I declare I am afraid to speak before 
you.” 
" «Tt doesn’t seem much like it. If some people 
are crusty, as you call it, I think others of my 
acquaintance are decidedly snappish and ill-tempered 
to-day.” 

“Serve you right, if you can’t take a joke, as I 
not unfrequently inform you. There now, Annie, 
let’s make it up. You know I don’t want to vex 
you.” 


“Make it up! JI was never out of temper.” 


“Don’t mount on quite such high stilts, Annie. | 


Girls are so spiteful. I wish you were a boy.” 

“T can’t say that I do. Iam quite contented to 
remain as I am.” 

“But seriously, Annie, isn’t it dismal, this hor- 
rible, foggy weather—and no fun attainable in-doors ? 
If I could only have a jolly good lark now, I should 
thoroughly enjoy it.” 

“T have no doubt you would. 
peculiar notions.” 

“T’ve got it—capital! Won’t it be a delightful 
spree? Hurrah for old England!” 

“Perhaps you will favour me, Edward.” 

“Qh, certainly, Nanny. A snap-dragon! Isn’t 
it a fine idea?” 

“T am sure papa and mamma would never allow 
that, Edward.” 

“Oh, I’ve arranged all that. 


Boys do have 


We'll have it up 


INCIDENT. 


“Sneak, indeed! You are complimentary. But 
how will you manage?” i 

“Why you know Mr. and Mrs. Russell are coming 
to-morrow evening, and mamma will never think 
of coming up-stairs after baby’s asleep. Tl get 
the raisins and the brandy, and we’ll have it in the 
back nursery, and you shall be the lady superin- 
tendent or mistress of the ceremonies, or anything 
you like. Do you approve?” 

“T should hardly have imagined such an important 
office could be entrusted to a girl.” 
“ Don’t be spiteful, Nanny. But seriously, do you 
agree ?” 
| Well, I don’t mind; it would be good fun. But 
I won’t be responsible if it goes wrong, you must 

| remember that.” 
| “It will go right enough, I'll warrant.” And so 
lit was settled, and with an air of the utmost satis- 
| faction, and an amount of industry that was truly 
| astonishing, Edward settled himself snugly by the 
| fireside to do sums. 
| But not very long did the fit last, for visions of 
/smoking plums, preserved from eager clutches by 
| delightfully dancing blue flames, haunted his brain, 
| till every figure became a speck of fire, which specks 
| would mingle in a most irrational way, but not in 
| such a manner as to bring the desired answer. 
| It was of no use trying any longer, so that 
| Edward, after several vain attempts, made up his 
mind to give it up. So putting aside his slate and 
| pencil, and having nothing better to employ his 
| time, he decided that he had better set out after 
| the required raisins and brandy. It would be as 
| well to have them betimes, for perhaps something 
| might happen to-morrow, to prevent his doing so 
| then. 
Wrapping himself up warmly against the clinging 
| sleet and rain, he quitted the house, and at a jolly 
| round trot commenced his walk te the village, which 





in the nursery, and all the little ones can have a | was about two miles distant. 


share; that’s to say, if you won’t be a sneak.” 


| He had got about half way back, when he was 

















accosted by a hearty smack on the back, and a voice 
shouted in his ears, “ Halloa, Graham! what a rate 
you are going at. I've been trying to catch you 
up for the last ten minutes. Where away in such a 
hurry?” 

“T’ve been to the village with a commission from 
—my mother,” replied Edward, not willing to make 
his private affairs known, and yet not seeing any way 
of avoiding it but by telling a “small tarradiddle,” | 
as he himself called it. 

“Td accompany you home with the greatest | 
pleasure in life, but that I have important business | 
on my hands and heart at this present moment; 
and as I have gone far enough out of my way in 
following you, suppose you stop a minute and hear 
what I’ve got to say.” 

“Well, if you are not too long,” answered Edward. 

“Here goes! We—that is to say, Harris and 
myself, and one or two others—are getting up a 
cricket club; a fine one it will be. I’m collecting 
names. See, here,” he added, pulling out a list, and 
dragging Edward under a lamp, “I’ve got some good 
ones down. ‘The squire’s son is to be our chairman. 
Won’t you join us? Of course you will. Ill put 
down your name. Five shillings entrance fee, and 
no further expense.” ‘ 

“ No—no, stop a minute !—Well, I’m not going to 
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“Why,” said Edward, with a fiery face and shame- 
faced look, “I hadn’t the money, papa, and so I 


| couldn’t.” 


“Why, how was that, Edward? I should have 
thought, from the liberal amount we allow you, you 
could have afforded it. What have you done with 


| your money ?” 


“TI had to have my skates mended: I paid for 
them this afternoon, and that took the rest of my 
money,” answered Edward, making a dash at the 
first thing that entered his mind, and solacing him- 
self with the idea that it was partly truth, for he 


| had sent his skates to be mended. 


“Well, you need not have done that, my boy,” 
kindly returned his father. “I would pay this 
entrance fee for you, but when I make a rule, I never 
break through it; soI am afraid you will have to wait 
till next month before you can join this wonderful 
club.” , 
Poor, foolish Edward! The plums in his gsoeket 
began to get very heavy; he almost expected: he 
might find them turned into stones; do" unbearably 
did they weigh upon him. Here, too, was a new 
‘perplexity about the skates, for he had not paid 
for them, and as his father imagined that he had 
done so, he could not ask him for the money, and 
the sum left from the now almost hateful snap- 





join you,” said Edward, who nevertheless felt the | 


glories of a snap-dragon fade into total insignificance 
‘before that delight of all male hearts—a game of 
cricket. 

“ Nonsense, Graham, you don’t mean that! Why, 
only the other day you were saying how you enjoyed 
a good game; and there are some splendid players 
among us. *Tis a first-rate affair.” 

“But I shan’t join, for all that,” said Edward, 
trying to appear careless about it, but wearing a very 
rueful countenance. 

“Perhaps you are tied to your mother’s apron- 
strings, and can’t get away. Is that the reason?” 
said Webb, in a sneering tone. 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort,” replied Edward, firing 
up. “To tell you the truth, I can’t afford it at 
present.” 

“Won't your father do the handsome for once?” 
asked Webb. 

“My father won’t let me exceed my allowance. 
And new I’ll be off, or I shall be late for tea.’”’ Saying 
which, the boys parted, and Edward, in a few more 
minutes, reached home, only just in time for tea. 

Before the meal was finished, Mr. Graham entered, 
and as soon as he was comfortably seated he began, 
“Why, Edward, what’s all this? I just met Hubert 


Webb, and he told me he could not persuade you to | 


join his cricket club. He could not stop to tell me 
your reason. It must be something extraordinary, 
for I know your love of the game, and you knew I 
should not object. Come, Edward, give us the 


benefit of your reflections on the subject.” 





dragon would not be quite half enough. What 
| should he do? 
The evening seemed to pass very slowly away, for 
| Edward could settle to nothing. The thought of the 
unpaid-for skates haunted him, and he could not 
| for the life of him decide how-to arrange the matter ; 
| therefore it was with no little pleasure that he bade 
his sister good night, and delivered into her keeping 
| the materials for the snap-dragon, glad to be obliged 
to forget it for a few hours. 

The next morning at breakfast; great excitement 
| prevailed consequent upon an invitation for the 
| elder members of the family to a party, and many 
were the exclamations of delight at the thought of 
the splendid Christmas tree Mrs. Hardy would be 
sure to have. The merriment and clatter was at its 
height when the servant entered the room, and gave 
Mr. Graham a small, soiled piece of paper. Mr. 
Graham opened and read it, and then looking up, 
said, “Did you not tell me, Edward, that you had 
paid for your skates?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Edward. 

“The man has sent in the bill to me. I suppose 
he thought I should not know, and thus he would be 
paid twice over. I always took him to be an honest 
man. I must see to this;” saying which he got up, 
and went out of the room. 
|" Edward was perfectly aghast as his father uttered 
| these words, and it was with utter trembling that he 
| listened to the voices in the study. From the sounds 
| he heard, he guessed that a warm dispute was being 
| carried on. Presently his father re-entered the room, 
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and tiling to Edward he said, “Come into my | | ‘his character. And Mr. Graham ie to feel — 

study, Edward ;” and Edward, with downcast head, | puzzled. 

followed. | How despicable Edward felt in his own ee He 
As soon as the door was shut, his father said tothe | could not bear the thought of so injuring the poor 

man, “Has my son paid you for halting his skates | | man, for who could tell what might not be the. 











mended ?” | wretchedness of the unhappy family, deprived of the 
“No, sir,” answered the man; “ he’s never come | miserable earnings of the one who gained them, their 
nigh the place, and what’s more——” ‘| subsistence, scanty enough in all conscience though 





“That will do,” said Mr. Graham; and turning to | it was, for the loss of one good customer was not the 
his son, he said, “ You hear what this man says, | only: evil they would have to endure, but that of 
Edward. Have you paid him?” | many surely consequent upon”this one. Edward felt 

“Yes, father,” answered Edward, wondering where he must clear the man, even at the risk of his father’s 
it would all end, and what other falsehoods he would | anger. He waited a moment to gather courage; 
be led into telling. “| then he went in search of him. But Mr. Graham was 

“T can take your word, Edward,” returned his | just going out to business, and Edward’s sisters stood 
father ; and then he dismissed the man, ‘telling ‘him | in the hall round him, clamorous ‘in -théir requests 
he was sorry that, under the existing circumstances, for papa to bring them something ‘from town ‘to a | 
he should not be able to employ him further. | decorate their Christmas tree. The golden moment /— 

The man took up his hat from its place on the had passed, for he could not expose himself before ¢ | 
floor, but before leaving the house he begged Edward them all. ‘Oh, if he had only had 4 little moral ; 
to think again before he robbed an honest man of his | courage! © But it was too late now. 
bread, and’ what was of still greater consequence, : (To be concluded in our next.) 





CHRISTMAS ANGELS. : : 


HE Christmas angels, is their mission | Until the soul is stirred by strange.vibrations, 





ended ? That seem as if they came from Christmas chimes. + 

; They are not seen by mortal eyes, as | 7 

whan, | And new: desires to resoltition’ growing, h 

O’er Bethlehem’s plain, their shining troops de- | Are slowly shaped and, fashioned into form: ;° 3 
scended, Till frozen hearts become all warm and glowing, | 





And chanted, “Peace on earth, goodwill to | And gain fresh strength to battle with the storm. 





men.” | 





| In the vast minster, where the anthems olden, 


‘ i. | In glorious waves of music ebb and flow— 
Th Pr Sao woides fron rusalem the Go’ 
e voices that once joined the heavenly chorus Thine woiden-4 «“ Jp * e Golden,” : 


That mighty “Gloria,” echoing far and wide— alee” 3 
Are floating in the wintry starlight o’er us, | saetnucn as, Aenea umeesiberaietes cs age 4 
And singing sweetly every Christmas-tide. And in the rustic church that rises lowly, 
Amid encircling hills dlands dim, o 
Far over snow-clad hills and moorlands dreary whnidiahanoine al gratitude ia “th y a | 


Is heard the rushing of each silver wing ; E 
5 man’s ( vhrist hymn. ‘ 
Wherever homes are sad or hearts are weary ye eee a a ar ‘ my & 


‘a 

The blessed Christmas angels come and sing. | Those humble walls can boasbno sculptured aplfiotr, ie 
‘ | Yet is the hallelujah just as sweet; , 

In the dim alleys of the crowded city | For angels and archangels sing, and render 


They enter where the sunbeams never came ; | The feeble notes all perfect and complete. a 
Unbidden guests, yet full of tender pity 


For all earth’s bitter misery and shame. And we of them their gentle tones may borrow, | Rg 

| While this old world is full of grief and wrong; a 

And then despairing hearts look up and wonder, The word of sympathy in time of sorrow, * 
Whence came that sudden hope they feel within ; Is pure and precious as an angel’s song. 7 
Bidding them rise and break their bonds asunder— 4 
Those heavy fetters forged by want and sin. And loving lips which faithfully endeavour, e: 



















| To speak their Lord’s glad tidings far and near— 
The angels sing of holy aspirations, | The old, old story, that is new for ever— 
Of pure and happy things, of better times; | Oh! these are breathing heaven’s own music here. 
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